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Maine Legislation.—The 97th Legislature of Maine ad- 
journed at the end of May after appropriating a record 
$74.5 million for general fund spending for the next 
biennium, plus an additional $1 million in individual 
bills requiring appropriations. This is several millions 
greater than the money bills of two years ago. One ma- 
jor tax increase was imposed, an additional cent per 
gallon on gasoline, and increases also were enacted in 
the taxes on cigarettes, liquor, corporate franchise, and 
telephone and telegraph company gross receipts. The 
sales tax was made applicable to private sales of vehicles 
and to purchases beginning at 19 cents, but no rate in- 
crease was imposed, 

The House of Representatives was reapportioned for 
the first time in a quarter century. Substantial funds 
were made available to improve mental hospitals and 
correctional institutions. A new Department of Develop- 
ment of Industry and Commerce was created, and a 
measure was passed to promote atomic power in the 
state. An old act prohibiting export of electric power 
was repealed. 

The legislature approved a regional planning act for 
the benefit of localities. It adopted a number of uni- 
form laws and interstate compacts, including the Inter- 
state Compact on Juveniles, the New England Interstate 
Water Pollution Compact and the New England Higher 
Education Compact. The session made $35,000 available 
for a comprehensive survey of the state government 
structure. Unemployment compensation and workmen's 
compensation benefits were increased. 

Rhode Island Session.—At the regular 1955 legislative 
session in Rhode Island the tax and budget line held 
firm. No new taxes or tax increases were imposed. The 
general appropriation act carried about $54 million, 
barely higher than the annual appropriation bill passed 
a year ago. The Governor vetoed a measure which would 
have increased his own salary to $25,000 a year and 
granted substantial increases for other general officers of 
the state. 

Several changes were made in the employment security 
act, increasing the maximum weekly benefit for the un- 
employed to $go, increasing coverage to include firms 
with one or more employees, and covering state em- 
ployees. Temporary sickness and disability benefits also 
were raised to a $30 weekly maximum, A $10 million 
bond issue was approved, subject to referendum, to pay 
a $200 bonus in recognition of Korean veterans. 

The session created three local health districts, blanket- 
ing the state, for the purpose of strengthening, expand- 
ing and financing local public health services. Addi- 
tional state assistance was made available to public 
schools, and a single teachers’ salary schedule for the 
state was set up. A $30 million bond issue for highway 
construction was approved, subject to referendum. The 
legislature completely revised the adoption laws. It sub- 
mitted to the voters a proposal for a constitutional con- 
vention to develop amendments in the following re- 


spects: increased pay for state legislators, life tenure for 
judges of the Supreme and Superior courts, and rede- 
velopment of blighted. areas. 


California Compacts.—Among an estimated 2,000 bills 
passed by the California legislature, which adjourned 
June 8, were ratifications of three interstate compacts. 
California became the tenth state to join the Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education. It joined 
Nevada in creating the California-Nevada Interstate 
Compact Commission to work on water problems con- 
cerning Lake Tahoe and the Carson and Walker rivers. 
And it ratified the Interstate Compact for Juveniles. 


New Mississippi Budget Agency.—A special session of 
the Mississippi legislature, which adjourned in April, 
created a new five-member Commission of Budget and 
Accounting. Members of the commission include the 
Governor, who is ex-oficio Chairman; the Senate Presi- 
dent Pro Tem; and the Chairmen of the Senate Finance, 
House Appropriations, and House Ways and Means 
committees. The administrative officer is to be the com- 
mission secretary. The commission is directed to submit 
a balanced budget by December 1 preceding each regu- 
lar biennial session. The act also directs the Governor 
to present, by December 15, an “executive budget,” tlie 
recommendations of which may vary from those of the 
commission, 


Western Attorneys General.—Delegates from cighteen 
states, Alaska and Hawaii attended the annual meeting 
of the Western Association of Attorneys General at 
Seattle, Washington, June 5-8. Panel sessions discussed 
subjects including toll road legislation and construction; 
development of water resources; development of gas, oil 
and natural resources; state-local relations in combating 
subversive activities; and responsibility of the Attorneys 
General to the public to disseminate information. The 
delegates adopted resolutions deploring the present trend 
of mounting political campaign expenditures, endors- 
ing pending federal legislation to amend the habeas 
corpus proceedings in federal courts, commending the 
United Nations on its tenth anniversary, and endorsing 
immediate statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. Attorney 
General Richard Robinson of New Mexico was elected 
Chairman of the Association for the coming year, suc- 
ceeding Attorney General Donald Eastvold of Wash- 
ington. 


One-Man Grand Jury.—The United States Supreme 
Court has refused to entertain an appeal challenging 
the constitutionality of Michigan’s one-man grand jury 
law. Under that statute, dating to 1917, a judge may 
conduct investigations, subpoena witnesses and promul- 
gate indictments. The present case was brought by three 
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Michigan residents found guilty of accepting bets on 
horse races. They maintained that the indictments of 
the judge-grand jury had deprived them of their con- 
stitutional rights to due process of law because they were 
presumed guilty in advance. One week earlier the Su- 
preme Court had stricken down two contempt convic- 
tions under the same Michigan law, but had averted any 
head-on decision dealing with its constitutionality. 


Emergency Use of Telephones.—State legislation on 
emergency use of telephones—in line with Program of 
Suggested State Legislation for 1955, developed by the 
Drafting Committee of the Council of State Govern- 
ments—has now been given its first test in the courts. 
Under the measure penalties are imposed on those who 
refuse to relinquish a telephone party line in an emer- 
gency. A housewife in Dutchess County, New York, has 
been convicted of refusing to yield a party line so that 
a volunteer fireman neighbor could report a fire. The 
conviction followed a jury trial before the Dutchess 
County Court. Although the New York act authorizes 
penalties of as much as $500, or a year in jail, the de- 
fendant was given a suspended sentence by the judge, 
upon the recommendation of the prosecutor. 


Midwest Turnpike Developments.—The Iowa legisla- 
ture has established a Toll Road Commission to con- 
struct an east-west toll road across the state. In Nebraska, 
the legislature abolished the State Turnpike Authority, 
which had been created by the 1953 session and had 
conducted a preliminary feasibility study between 
Lincoln and Omaha. 


Western Highways Meeting.—A special meeting of the 
Western Interstate Committee on Highway Policy Prob- 
lems was held at the Palace Hotel in San Francisco on 
May 16. It was called at the request of the California 
members to discuss the position of the committee on 
the federal highway legislation pending in Washington. 
The committee approved six principles regarding fed- 
eral legislation for the interstate highway system: that 
planning be in terms of long-range financing, so that 
the system of free highways can be completed as soon as 
possible; that the financing of the interstate system 
should not interfere with the financing of the other fed- 
eral aid systems; that the funds be allocated among the 
states on the basis of construction needs in each state; 
that the matching requirement not exceed the require- 
ment under the i954 Act for fiscal 1956; that planning 
and priorities be handled as under existing legislation; 
and that any credits to be given a state for completion 
of work on the interstate system be taken into considera- 
tion in the allocation formula. 


Official Slogan in Illinois.—The Illinois legislature re- 
cently approved “Land of Lincoln” as the official slogan 
of the state. 


California State Scholarships.—The California legisla- 
ture has passed .a bill establishing up to 2,560 state 
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scholarships with annual stipends of $600. The measure 
sets aside $315,000 to get the program under way during 
the next school year. In that year 640 scholarships could 
be awarded. The maximum of 2,560 would be reached 
in 1959 and continued at that level thereafter. It was 
the assumption of the legislators that the recipients 
would use them at private colleges in California. They 
could also be used at public institutions. No funds 
would be provided for books or subsistence. To be 
eligible under the bill, a student must be a resident of 
California, under 24, and a high school graduate. His 
financial need must be established, and he would qualify 
by competitive examination. A state scholarship com- 
mittee, to be appointed by the Governor, would deter- 
mine the awards, 


New England Development Credit.-A New England 
Conference of Development Credit Corporations, con- 
sisting of the officers and managers of the six corpora- 
tions of this type established in the New England States 
pursuant to state law, has now been formed. First Chair- 
man of the conference is G. Merrill Thomas of the 
Maine Development Credit Corporation, the first or- 
ganized in the United States. As of the end of 1954, the 
New England bodies had total capital stock of about 
$1.1 million; total commitments of members of over 
$15 million; over one hundred loans totaling almost 
$5 million; and had facilitated employment for 9,275 
persons with an annual payroll of $25 million. More 
recently the State of New York, at its 1955 legislative 
session, authorized creation of a similar agency. The 
New Jersey legislature is reviewing comparable pro- 
posals. 


Western Survey of Mental Health.—_A meeting of the 
Planning Commission of the Mental Health Training 
and Research Survey, being conducted by the Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education, was held 
in Salt Lake City on May 27 and 28. Dr. C. H. Hardin 
Branch, Head of the Department of Psychiatry at the 
University of Utah College of Medicine, has been named 
project director. Attending the meeting were the chair- 
men of the mental health survey committees of the 
eleven western states, designated by their Governors, and 
other leading scientists and administrators in the mental 
health field in the West. Governor J. Bracken Lee of 
Utah welcomed the commission. It divided into four 
work groups—on research in mental health, training of 
mental health personnel, administration in mental 
health, and preventive programs. The assembly formu- 
lated final plans for the survey, the findings of which 
are scheduled to be presented to a meeting of legislators 
and state officials late next fall. 


Problems of the Aging.—Governor Averell Harriman of 

New York has announced that he will convene a Gov- 

ernor’s Conference on Problems of the Aging next Oc- 

tober. The Governor stated that “such a conference 

would give public recognition to a great and growing 

problem. More important, it would be the means by 
(Continued on page 167) 
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revenue for their support were the prevailing 
trends in action of the legislatures that completed 
their sessions in the early months of 1955. 

Many impelling factors contributed to this result. 
The nation’s population has grown heavily and contin- 
ues to grow. School enrollments mount rapidly, and 
greater increases are ahead—bringing larger demands for 
new school plant and more teachers. The public demand 
for better education, from the elementary levels through 
the universities, likewise makes itself felt in the legisla- 
tures. Needs and demands for highways. are similar; 
unprecedented expansion has been called for, and it is 
under way, aided by the legislative sessions of 1955. In 
the fields of health, welfare, development and conserva- 
tion of natural resources and other key areas of state 
governmental activity, the story is much the same: old 

roblems have become more pressing, and new ones 
tone been added. 

The legislatures have responded, on a variety of 
fronts, to meet as many of the immediate needs as they 
considered feasible, and to prepare for future advance. 
As a result, record total appropriations have been 
general. 

Meeting the bills has required extraordinary fiscal 
measures. The surpluses built up in state treasuries dur- 
ing the war years now have been used or depleted. The 
automatic increase in revenues from existing taxes that 
came with the sharply rising prices and expanding con- 
sumption during the Korean crisis has tapered off. 
Accordingly, although some states were able to avoid 
any major tax legislation, the legislatures in 1955 have 
been obliged to enact more tax measures than has been 
the case, over-all, in any of the sessions of recent years. 
Increased rates in excise taxes have been the most com- 
mon, particularly higher gasoline and cigarette taxes 
and motor vehicle fees. But—among the twenty-three of 
the forty-five regular 1955 sessions for which summaries 
were at hand for this report—six raised income taxes, 
three increased sales taxes, and one adopted a sales tax 
for the first time. A variety of other taxes were raised 
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or adopted. And sessions not covered in this account will 
add important revenue measures to the total picture. 

For education, increased state aid in support of the 
public elementary and high schools was provided by 
a large majority of the legislatures for which reports now 
are available. Certain legislatures adopted additional 
measures for school construction. Outlays for state col- 
leges and universities have mounted markedly, and the 
reports at hand indicate that much new construction of 
buildings, including dormitories, on the campuses, will 
be one of the results. 

The legislatures were dealing with their highway con- 
struction and revenue problems in advance of final 
action by Congress on federal participation in the total 
program. But the widespread increase in state gasoline 
and other motor fuel taxes, and in motor vehicle fees, 
foreshadows a broad nationwide advance in road build- 
ing. Large highway construction programs were dealt 
with specifically in a number of sessions. Meantime, 
among the twenty-three states covered here, new turn- 
pike commissions were authorized for two, as against * 
discontinuation of one in another state. Many sessions 
enacted important new safety legislation. 

Measures to improve mental hospitals and treatment 
of mental patients were most prominent in legislation 
affecting health and welfare. Action and provisions for 
studies to combat juvenile delinquency were unusually 
common, and’ new steps were taken for the wellbeing 
of the aging. In dealing with natural resources, the 
legislatures dealt more extensively than in any recent 
years with problems of water conservation and use; 
measures adopted included both action programs and 
provisions for extensive studies. 

The following summaries set forth many of the details 
in those fields and in other subjects of legislation. They 
by no means cover all of the important enactments, but 
effort has been made to present examples that are of 
wide interest among the states. For the sessions that did 
not adjourn in time for coverage here, or for which 
comprehensive reports were not yet at hand, a second 
summary will be carried later in the year. 


Tax and Fiscal Legislation 


The Arizona legislature adopted an over-all budget 
of approximately $94 million for the next fiscal year, 
including almost $50 million from the general fund. 

Colorado’s legislature enacted a $41 million general 
fund budget, an increase of about $6 million over this 
year. It increased the state mill levy from 2.7 to 3.66 to 
finance a ten-year institutional building program. The 
legislature replaced a gross ton-mile tax on trucks, which 
had come into effect January 1, 1955, with a tax of 
2 mills per ton mile of cargo and 8 mill per ton mile 
of empty vehicle weight over 400 pounds. The new tax, 
designed to relieve small truckers and keep the burden 
on interstate haulers, was expected to produce about 
$6.5 million a year for highways. The session also set 
up a port-of-entry system to collect another $1 million to 
$3 million in truck gas and use taxes that are now 
evaded. 

Georgia’s legislature raised the tax on king-size ciga- 
rettes from 3 to 4 cents a package. The session provided 
for a State Programs Study Committee to survey needs 
and financial resources of the state; its findings were 
expected to determine whether a special session would 
be called during the summer. 
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The Idaho legislature appropriated $49,484,749 from 
the general fund, a slight increase over the previous 
appropriation. It adopted a series of tax measures: 
increased the state income tax by adopting a 714 per 
cent surcharge; repealed a 15 } 4 cent income tax reduc- 
tion dating from 1953; raised the cigarette tax from 3 
to 4 cents a package; assessed a 71% per cent surcharge 
tax on liquor; doubled corporation license fees; and 
increased the levy on potato and onion advertising from 
1 to 2 cents. Tax exemption was given to “in-transit” 
goods stored in warehouses. The legislature authorized 
an interim tax study. 

Indiana’s legislature enacted record appropriations of 
approximately $680 million for the biennium, as com- 
pared with $602 million in 1953. No new taxes were 
voted, but the session added $go to each retail alcoholic 
beverage permit fee, the resulting funds to be used by 
the State Commission on Alcoholism. 

The Iowa legislature adopted general fund appropri- 
ations of approximately $136.6 million for each year of 
the biennium, as compared with about $122 million a 
year provided by the 1953 session. Tax legislation in- 
cluded increase of the sales and use taxes from 2 to 214 
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per cent except on new cars and accessories; increase 
of state income tax rates by about 7 per cent; increase 
of the corporation tax from 2 to 3 per cent; application 
of the sales and use taxes to cigarettes, beer and the 
gross receipts of bowling alleys; increase of the gasoline 
tax from 5 to 6 cents a gallon during the next two 
years and of the diesel fuel tax from 6 to 7 cents. New 
penalties were enacted for failing to file a state income 
tax or to file it on time. The legislature created an 
interim committee to recommend revision of the tax 
laws. 

In Maryland the legislature adopted a record appro- 
priation bill of $269 million for the coming fiscal year— 
about $32 million over authorizations for the current 
year. Higher appropriations for education were the 
major factor in the increase. Tax legislation included an 
increase in corporation income taxes from 4 to 4.5 per 
cent; a system of income tax withholding; and removal 
of certain sales tax exemptions. To finance new capital 
construction the session authorized an increase of $9.2 
million in state bonded indebtedness. 

Montana's legislature appropriated more than $49 
million for each of the next two years—almost $9 million 
a year above the previous biennial appropriation. It 
adopted a 1 per cent withholding tax on wages and 
salaries after exemptions. The gas tax was raised from 
6 to 7 cents a gallon and the diesel fuel tax from 6 to g. 

The Nevada session enacted a 2 per cent sales tax; 
increased the taxes on gross intake of gaming casinos; 
and raised gasoline taxes from 514 to 6 cents a gallon 
and diesel fuel taxes from 514 to 6. 

The New Mexico legislature raised cigarette taxes 
from 4 to 5 cents on a package of twenty and by pro- 

wrtionate amounts on packs of half that size. (Revenue 
pon the former rates will continue to be earmarked for 
old-age assistance; the yield of differences between the 
old and new rates will go into a county and municipality 
fund for juvenile recreation facilities.) Another act 
authorizes charging the state tax on gasoline sold to the 
federal government. 

In New York appropriations for the year amount to 
approximately $1,259 million—about $116 million over 
last year’s record high. Of this year’s total $706 million 
is for state aid to localities and $553 million for state 
purposes. Subject to approval in November of a consti- 
tutional amendment on highway financing (see High- 
ways, Traffic Control, below) the legislature provided 
for increasing the gasoline tax from 4 to 6 cents a gallon 
and the diesel fuel tax from 6 to g cents. A number of 
measures give New York City additional taxing, bonding 
and funding powers to raise more revenue. 

The North Carolina legislature adopted a _ biennial 
appropriations bill involving total expenditures of about 
$640 million and general fund expenditures of $424 mil- 
lion, the latter figure representing an increase of $25 
million over the current biennium. Higher expendi- 
tures for public schools account for most of the increase. 

North Dakota’s legislature raised the gasoline and 
special fuel taxes from 5 to 6 cents a gallon. 

The Oregon legislature adopted a general fund 
budget of about $217.8 million der the next fiscal year. 


It increased income taxes 32 per cent; imposed a 3-cent 
cigarette tax; broadened the base of the corporation 
excise tax; and increased prices in the state liquor stores. 

Rhode Island’s legislature adopted a general appro- 
priation act providing approximately $54 million for the 
year as compared with slightly more than $53 million 
In 1954. 

_In South Carolina the legislature authorized general 
fund expenditures of almost $130 million for the com- 
ing year, about $10 million over current authorizations. 
Higher appropriations for education account for most 
of the increase. Tax measures include an increase in the 
corporate income tax from 4.5 to 5 per cent; elimination 
of a tax ceiling on sales of single items; and other minor 
extensions in the application of the sales tax. Another 
new law permits the state to garnishee the pay of 
employed persons delinquent in payment of income 
taxes. The legislature authorized a Fiscal Survey Com- 
mission to study the state’s finances and tax structure 
and the probable cost of its government during the 
next five years. 

The South Dakota legislature adopted a $49.5 million 
budget for the biennium, as compared with about $46.3 
million in 1953. It added a quarter of a cent to the 
cigarette tax per pack, on a permanent basis, and 
adopted the following temporary tax changes: increase 
of the sales tax from 2 to 3 per cent; an additional 1-mill 
levy on property, for the Korean war bonus; and a 
special 3 cent tax on beer, liquor and cigarettes 
from April 1 to December g1. The legislature provided 
for the office of county director or county supervisor of 
assessments, to supplant the township basis of assessment. 

In Utah the legislature appropriated $48 million for 
the general fund and $71.5 million for all funds for the 
biennium. Tax legislation includes imposition of an 
occupation tax on oil and gas wells and uranium and 
tungsten mines. 

The Washington legislature adopted a general appro- 
priation bill of about $799.8 million for the biennium. 
It increased the sales tax from 3 to 3% per cent, raised 
the cigarette tax 1 cent a package, and increased busi- 
ness and occupation taxes. 

In West Virginia the legislature enacted general fund 
appropriations of about $91.2 million for the year— 
about $300,000 under the previous authorization. More 
than accounting for the net decrease was a reduction of 
$800,000 (about 7.5 per cent) in the amount for the 
Department of Public Assistance. Revenue legislation 
included an increase from 3 to 4 per cent in the tax on 
pari-mutuel pools; reduction from 10 to 5 per cent in 
deductions allowed from net assessments on gross salaries 
and transportation privileges; and increase of gasoline 
and diesel fuel taxes from 5 to 6 cents a gallon. The 
legislature authorized municipalities tp levy business and 
occupational sales taxes. 

Wyoming’s legislature adopted a short-term general 
appropriation bill of nearly $2 million for the period 
ending June go this year and a general appropriation 
bill of almost $23 million for the biennium. It changed 
the state's fiscal biennium to begin on July 1 instead of 
April 1 as previously. 


Organization, Procedures and Facilities of State Government 


The Arizona legislature exempted the State Welfare 
Board from provisions of the administrative review act, 
which makes the decisions of the board subject to judicial 
review. 

The Georgia legislature provided for an integrated 
tax administration. Another act authorizes automatic 


salary raises for Superior Court judges up to $10,800 a 


year. Pensions of $50 a month were provided for firemen 
in the state, to be financed by member contributions of 
$5 a month and the proceeds of a 1 per cent tax on all 
fire and extended-coverage insurance. 

In Idaho the Budget Director was made Director of 
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Administration, and a Legislative Budget Committee 
was created. Other acts established a Governor's Advis- 
ory Council, created a Department of Commerce and 
Development to publicize the state and promote indus- 
trial development, and shifted civil defense to the Adju- 
tant General's office. 

The Indiana legislature provided a method for exten- 
sion of Old Age and Survivors insurance to public em- 
ployees now covered by other public retirement systems; 
a uniform state system of retirement was established for 
groups that elect OASI coverage, and the Governor was 
authorized to conduct referenda among personnel to 
determine whether they will be brought under OASI. 
The legislature raised salaries of its members from $1,200 
to $1,800 a year, effective in November, 1956, and sal- 
aries of State Supreme and Appellate Court Judges from 
$13,500 to $15,000 a year, effective January, 1957. A 
commission was established to study how the Legislative 
Bureau may be expanded to provide more assistance to 
the legislature. 

Iowa’s legislature authorized a committee of three 
Senators and three Representatives to appoint a Legis- 
lative Research Director. It established an interim com- 
mittee to draft legislation recommended by the lowa 
Government Reorganization Committee. 

The Maryland legislature established a Division of 
Industrial Safety in the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry and concentrated responsibility in it for safety 
operations previously lodged in various agencies. The 
session liberalized the existing formula for computing 

ensions under the state retirement system and enacted 
(psistation to enable employees under state and local 
retirement systems to obtain OASI coverage. 

The Minnesota legislature raised salaries of House 
members from $3,000 to $4,800 per two-year term and 
of Senators from $6,000 to $9,600 per four-year term. 
Payments to all members for special sessions were raised 
from $10 to $25 a day. The legislature adopted the 
policy of extending federal social security coverage to 
state and local governmental employees and established 
an interim commission to study its integration with state 
retirement programs. 

Montana’s legislature created a “Little Hoover” Com- 
mission to consider government reorganization, with par- 
ticular attention to the state’s tax structure. It created 
an appointive State Pardon Board to replace a board of 
elective officers. Other acts raised legislators’ pay from 
$10 to $20 a day and set up a salary schedule for top 
elective officers, to become effective after the next gen- 
eral election. The increases range from a raise from 
$4,500 to $6,000 a year for Supreme Court Clerk to one 
of from $10,000 to $12,500 for Governor. 

In New Mexico the legislature established the office 
of State Budget Director under the Comptroller and 
authorized him to og eer state agencies to pass their 
budgets through his hands; authorized the Governor 
to merge the Health and Welfare Departments at his 
discretion; tightened the state purchasing law by requir- 
ing competitive bidding in the awarding of contracts; 
and reinstituted the Economic Development Commis- 
sion. Issuance of $3,250,000 in bonds was authorized to 
finance construction at state institutions. In a measure 
that must be ratified at an election in September to be 
effective, the legislature proposed the merger of the State 
Corporation Commission and the Public Service Com- 
mission. Pay of Supreme Court Justices was raised from 
$12,500 to $15,000 a year and of District Court Judges 
from $10,000 to $12,500. 

The New York legislature established a nine-member 
Judicial Conference to provide more efficient adminis- 
tration of the state’s courts. An act on civil service in- 


cluded provision of the right of all competitive civil 
service employees to a hearing in disciplinary proceed- 
ings and authority for the Civil Service Commission to 
direct the reinstatement of an employee if it finds on 
appeal that the charges against him were not sustained. 
It established a joint legislative Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations (so-called “Watchdog Committee’) . 
Extended for a year were the Temporary Commission 
on Coordination of State Activities, a temporary com- 
mission to study civil service law, and a special commis- 
sion on pensions. The pensions commission was directed 
to study means of co-ordinating OASI with benefits of 
existing New York retirement systems. Salaries of several 
categories of state employees were increased. 

In North Carolina the legislature increased the state’s 
judicial districts from 21 to go, raised the number of 
Superior Court judges from 21 to 32, and authorized the 
Governor to appoint four special judges to supplement 
the regulars. Power to appoint justices of the peace was 
transferred from the Governor to resident judges of the 
Superior Court. Affecting state fiscal administration, the 
legisiature provided that the Assistant Budget Director 
is to serve at the pleasure of the Governor (who is the 
Budget Director); freed the State Auditor and State 
Treasurer from budgetary control of the executive 
branch; and concentrated pre-audit functions in the 
Budget Bureau. Other acts permit the retirement systems 
of state and local public employees to be integrated 
with OASI. 

The Oregon legislature removed the Motor Vehicle 
Department from the office of the Secretary of State and 
set it up as a separate agency under the Governor, to be 
headed by a director with rank comparable to that of 
the Public Utility Commissioner. An administrative pro- 
cedures code was enacted, aimed at protecting the rights 
of individuals subjected to administrative regulations of 
state agencies. The legislature proposed a referendum to 
increase legislators’ salaries from $600 to $1,200 a year. 

The South Carolina legislature authorized a referen- 
dum of members of the state retirement system to deter- 
mine whether the membership will participate also in 
OASI. A companion measure permits suspension of 
compulsory state retirement laws for those who might 
not otherwise amass sufficient service to be eligible for 
OASI benefits. 

South Dakota’s legislature established a Department 
of Revenue in which divisions of taxation and licensing 
are consolidated; established a Department of Military 
Affairs, with the Adjutant General in charge, and placed 
civil defense under it; and designated the Board of 
Charities and Corrections as a Department of Probation 
and Parole, to be headed by an Executive Director 
trained in parole and rehabilitation work. Salary in- 
creases were voted for Governor, Attorney General and 
Supreme and Circuit Court judges. 

The West Virginia legislature created a Division of 
Civil Defense under the Adjutant General and provided 
for appointment of a Director. It authorized establish- 
ment of a plant at the penitentiary to make vehicle 
license plates and road markers. Other acts raised the 
salaries of Governor and Supreme Court justices from 
$12,500 to $17,500; provided annual raises of $120 in 
each of the next five years to state police personnel 
having more than five years’ service; and extended re- 
tirement benefits to jurists beginning service after the 
age of 65. 

In Wyoming the legislature created the office of State 
Fire Marshal; authorized the Attorney General to ap- 
point a Deputy and three Assistant Attorneys General, 
to hold office at his discretion; and authorized the Attor- 
ney General, with the Governor's approval, to appoint 
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special Assistant Attorneys General for such purposes as 
may be required. Another act set up a commission to 


The Arizona legislature increased state and county 
aid to school districts from $115 yearly per student in 
average daily attendance to $157.50—the state to con- 
tribute $127 and the counties $30.50. The University of 
Arizona and the State College at Tempe each were 
authorized to ‘issue $3.5 million in revenue bonds for 
new dormitories. 

Colorado’s legislature raised state aid to schools to 
$14 million, an increase of $2.5 million; and the total 
state school fund to nearly $20 million, an increase of 
about $5 million. It improved the teachers’ retirement 
plan and indirectly raised teacher salaries. Expenditure 
of $12,365,000 was authorized for new construction at 
the University of Colorado at Boulder. 

The Georgia legislature provided for rapid adjust- 
ments in the funds of the educational Foundation Pro- 
gram whenever average daily attendance at local school 
administrative units rises. It adopted a measure prohib- 
iting use of local or state funds for non-segregated 
schools. Another act permits state colleges and universi- 
ties to hire foreign students enrolled in them as part- 
time teachers and to employ exchange professors. 

The Idaho legislature increased the state's share in the 
minimum education program from $12 million to $15 
million, virtually doubled the bonding limits of school 
districts, and authorized an interim study of the mini- 
mum program. 

Indiana’s legislature increased the minimum salary 
schedule for teachers by $252; gave non-degree teachers 
credit for years of experience which will increase their 
range up to $278; and increased state contributions to 
the Teachers Retirement Fund to raise benefits. It ap- 
propriated $25,000 for the Legislative Advisory Commis- 
sion to have standardized plans and specifications pre- 
ared for economical construction of aunnieae school 
buildings, the plans to be used by interested units. 

In Iowa the legislature appropriated $5,220,750 for 
capital improvements, repairs and alterations at institu- 
tions of the State Board of Education. 

The Kansas legislature established a program of state 
aid to high schools for the first time, allocating $6.5 
million in state-collected indirect taxes for the purpose. 
The state education program for exceptional, mentally 
retarded and homebound children was expanded by in- 
creasing state funds, doubling the number of classes, and 
inclusion of high school subjects. The session appropri- 
ated nearly $6 million for construction of buildings at 
the state university and state colleges in 1956 and 1957 
and increased the state educational building fund levy 
to raise $1 million a year for dormitories at state colleges. 

The Minnesota legislature adopted a new school-aid 


equalization law and appropriated about $2.4 million | 


for agricultural buildings at the state university. 

The Montana legislature increased the level of mini- 
mum foundation support for elementary and high school 
districts about $1.3 million, to $26,778,908, for each of 
the next two years. It appropriated $14,192,951 for the 
University of Montana system, about $3 million more 
than at the last session. 

In Nevada the legislature levied a mandatory 70-cent 
school tax on all property in each county to replace the 
previous “patchquilt” system of levies by individual dis- 
tricts. In addition it authorized county school trustees 
to levy up to 80 cents to meet school costs in excess of 
basic needs. For all practical purposes the legislature 
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provide a new annotated compilation of the state 
statutes. 


eliminated more than 200 district school boards; school 
affairs in each county will come under the jurisdiction 
of a single board. Another act provides that public 
school teachers and other public employees who advo- 
cate overthrow of the government by unlawful means 
may be discharged. The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction was empowered to license and inspect private 
schools and colleges in order to eliminate “diploma 
mills.” An appropriation of $25,000 was made to employ 
experts to investigate administration and academic oper- 
ation of the University of Nevada. 

In New York one enactment continued for another 
year a $13-per-pupil grant authorized last year on a 
special basis; created goo new $350-a-year nursing schol- 
arships; doubled the number of four-year scholarships 
for regular college and university work; froze for a year 
the existing state equalization rates on which state aid 
for education is based; appropriated $1.5 million for 
additional aid to school districts with fast growing popu- 
lations; and continued for a year the state’s emergency 
school building program. Another act doubles per-pupil 
allowances in state aid for suburban-city thael consoli- 
dation programs; this program, an alternative or sup- 
plement to traditional school centralization, is useful 
when an existing city facility can take pupils from an 
adjoining suburb. The legislature increased the money 
available for classes for non-English-speaking students 
and the physically and mentally handicapped. For fac- 
ulty members, supervising staffs and other employees of 
state institutions of higher education it set up a new 
classification and compensation schedule that involves 
numerous salary increases. Twelve hundred new state 
scholarships were established for veterans. Another act 
permits the State Dormitory Authority to be used for 
constructing, equipping and operating dormitories and 
attendant facilities at educational institutions not di- 
rectly operated by the state; thus the dormitories of 
private colleges and universities will gain in tax ex- 
emption. 

In North Carolina the legislature increased expendi- 
tures authorized for the public schools to $264 million 
during the biennium. It enacted broad revisions of the 
public school laws, providing generally for decentraliza- 
tion of school control. Changes include deletion of all 
reference to school segregation in state statutes; transfer 
to local boards of control over enrollment and pupil 
assignment; and placing of the school bus system under 
complete control of local authorities. The state, how- 
ever, will continue to foot the bill for school transporta- 
tion. The legislature created a nine-member State Board 
of Higher Education, to be appointed by the Governor. 
The Board is to submit budget recommendations for 
the twelve state-supported institutions of higher learn- 
ing to the Advisory Budget Commission and is to co- 
ordinate activities at the schools to prevent duplication 
and waste. 

The ‘North Dakota legislature increased state per- 
pupil payments to elementary school districts by varying 
amounts, according to classifications of schools, and 
raised high school equalization fund payments from 
$2 to $3 per week per pupil. It created a new Board of 
Education to supervise various elementary and second- 
ary school functions formerly handled by many inde- 

ndent boards and commissions. The state teachers 
insurance and retirement program was liberalized. 
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The Oregon legislature removed from the statutes a 
requirement for physical training in the schools, leaving 
standards for such programs to local school boards. It 
raised Portland State College to the status of a four-year, 
degree-granting institution. 

In Rhode Island the legislature provided $1.9 million 
in state assistance to public schools and set up a single 
salary schedule for teachers in the state; purpose of the 
act is “to assist with the teacher salary situation and the 
shortcomings of the educational programs in less favored 
areas.” 

The South Carolina legislature increased the annual 
allocation of state money to local school districts for 
current operations $5 per pupil. It raised the limit of 
state bonded indebtedness for school construction and 
school bus equipment from $100 million to $137.5 mil- 
lion and from $7.5 million to $9 million, respectively. 
A system of visiting teachers was established to encourage 
school attendance. The legislature repealed state com- 

ulsory attendance and automatic teacher employment 
= and it vested greater authority in local school 
districts. 

South Dakota's legislature appropriated $5 million for 
state aid to public schools in the biennium, an increase 
of $1 million, and $11.4 million for maintenance and 
operation of the state’s institutions of higher education. 
Provision also was made for new buildings at state col- 
leges. The legislature revised the state aid formula for 


distributing funds so that secondary schools replace 
elementary schools as the major recipients. And it pro- 
vided for compulsory district reorganization surveys. 

The Washington legislature appropriated approxi- 
mately $233.2 for the biennium for support of public 
schools—an increase of almost $51.8 million over the pre- 
ceding biennium. It raised the basic pension for school 
teachers from $100 to $125 a month. 

An act of the West Virginia legislature requires that 
unless local property evaluations for tax purposes reach 
50 per cent of true and actual value within five years, 
the local public schools involved will lose state aid pro- 
portionate to the deviation from the standard. For the 
first year evaluations must be 35 per cent of true and 
actual value if the schools are to qualify for full state 
assistance. The standard increases 5 per cent a year until 
the maximum is reached. Other measures adopted per- 
mit county boards of education to set up retirement 
funds for non-teaching employees in any teachers’ retire- 
ment system and provide survivor benefits for spouses of 
deceased members of the state teachers retirement sys- 
tem. The session abolished the West Virginia School for 
the Colored Deaf and Blind and authorized an interim 
study of higher educational needs. 

The Wyoming legislature repealed a statute which 
had authorized the setting up of separate schools for 
colored children in any district having fifteen or more 
colored children. 


Highways, Traffic Control 


The Arizona legislature authorized cities and towns to 
issue revenue bonds for construction of roads and streets 
and use their share of gasoline tax revenue to pay off 
the bonds. It increased motor vehicle registration fees 
from $3.50 to $4 and set up a 50-cent fee for beginners 
learning to drive. 

Colorado's legislature authorized a $35 million high- 
way construction program, anticipating the sale of a war- 
rant issue approved by the voters last November, and 
approved a $16 million bond issue to finance a toll 
tunnel under the Continental Divide. It appropriated 
$188,520 for training and equipping sixty new highway 
patrolmen. Drunken driving penalties were stiffened by 
enactment of a mandatory go-day jail sentence on second 
offense. (See also Tax and Fiscal Legislation.) 

The Georgia legislature dissolved the inactive Georgia 
Turnpike Authority and created a Georgia Rural Roads 
Authority authorized to issue $100 million in revenue 
bonds to finanace farm-to-market roads. Obligations the 
State Highway Board may incur annually with the Rural 
Roads Authority and the State Bridge Building Author- 
ity were limited to $8.5 million and $2.5 million, re- 
spectively. Another act authorizes establishment of lim- 
ited access highways. Municipalities were exempted from 
state motor fuel taxes and were authorized to adopt and 
enforce provisions of the Georgia Uniform Traffic Code. 

Idaho’s legislature increased auto license fees from $5 
to a sliding scale of $7.50 to $17.50. It increased motor 
truck registration fees from $55 to $100 and reinstated 
the ton-mile tax, which was repealed two years ago in 
favor of the so-called “two-plate license bill.” Other 
legislation created a State Turnpike Commission, in- 
creased allowable gross loads to 76,800 pounds, increased 
the State Highway Patrol and placed it in a merit sys- 
tem, required proof of financial responsibility for rein- 
statement of suspended drivers’ licenses, and authorized 
drunkometer tests. 

The Indiana legislature amended the Motor Vehicle 
Regulation Act by granting a margin of 1,000 pounds 


above the established overweight limitations before a 
penalty is assessed. It recodified the equipment section 
of the traffic code to bring it into substantial agreement 
with the Uniform Vehicle Code. 

Iowa’s legislature created a five-member Toll Road 
Authority to construct feasible toll roads with revenue 
bonds. In raising the gasoline tax from 5 to 6 cents a 
gallon during the next two years it was stipulated that 
2 cents be earmarked for primary highway use. The 
diesel fuel tax was increased from 6 to 7 cents. The leg- 
islature made it a misdemeanor for a trucker to bring 
into Iowa in his gas tank more than twenty gallons of 
gasoline and imposed penalties up to a fine of $100 or 
thirty days in jail on any trucker convicted of carrying in 
the tank more than twenty gallons of motor fuel on 
which the state gasoline tax has not been paid. 

In Kansas the legislature repealed the ton-mile tax on 
trucks and replaced it with a new schedule of registra- 
tion fees for trucks and a special 2-cents-a-gallon tax on 
diesel fuels, used chiefly by large interstate trucks. 

The Maryland legislature authorized the State Road 
Commission to build an expressway between Baltimore 
and the Pennsylvania and Delaware lines. It will be 
financed by bond issues supported by toll charges. The 
legislature deferred application of increases previously 
enacted in motor vehicle fees until 1956. 

Minnesota’s legislature authorized $20 million in 
bends for highway bridge construction and a 5 per cent 
increase in motor vehicle license fees to finance the 
bridge bonds. Renewal fees for drivers’ license were in- 
creased from $1 to $2 every four years. It submitted to 
the voters a constitutional amendment which would 
overhaul the financing of state and local roads. In place 
of the present distribution of gasoline and motor ve- 
hicle tax revenue on the basis of 80 per cent to the 
State Highway Department and 20 per cent to counties, 
the amendment would allot 62 per cent to the state, 29 
to the counties and 9 to municipalities over 5,000. 

. Montana’s legislature increased the gasoline tax from 
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6 to 7 cents a gallon and the diesel fuel tax from 6 to 9 
cents. Gross vehicle weight taxes on trucks and buses 
over 24,000 pounds laden weight were increased from a 
range of $95-$320 to one of $100-$435. A Uniform 
Highway Code was enacted that combines all driving 
rules in one modernized package. 

The Nevada legislature raised gasoline and diesel fuel 
taxes from 51% to 6 cents a gallon, registration fees by 
50 cents, and the basic fee for motor carriers by slightly 
more than 10 per cent. It took the basic steps to solve 
the problem of dividing between states the fixed annual 
fees on heavy motor vehicles using the highways in more 
than one state. Under the legislation interstate operators 
must declare to the Public Service Commission the total 
mileage their fleets travel and the number of miles 
traveled over Nevada highways, and they must register 
a proportionate number of vehicles in Nevada. The leg- 
islature imposed a basic registration fee on interstate 
operators, based on empty weight of the vehicle, and 
also gave truck operators the option of paying a mileage 
tax on all power-unit mileage traveled in Nevada. This 
fee ranges down from 2.5 cents a mile for the first 75,000 
iniles to 1 cent for each mile in excess of two million. 

In New York the legislature submitted a constitutional 
amendment, to be acted on by the voters next Novem- 
ber, which would authorize the legislature to create a 
state debt of $750 million for state highways, parkways, 
and arterial routes in urban areas. Contingent on voter 
approval of this amendment, the legislature provided for 
increase of the gas tax from 4 to 6 cents and the diesel 
fuel tax from 6 to 9 cents. The additional revenue, esti- 
mated at $61 million a year, would be earmarked for 
retirement of the proposed bonds. Another enactment 
designated a series of interstate highway routes to con- 
form to the federal interstate highway system; this put 
the state in line for increased federal highway aid. The 
legislature cleared the way for a $600 million bridge and 
highway construction program in New York City; this 
legislation is permissive as regards the city, and New 
Jersey also must pass implementing legislation if the 
program is to be effective. Other acts authorized use of a 
single registration plate through 1956; brought New 
York into conformity with the uniform truck lighting 
standards developed by the Eastern Regional Highway 
Safety Conference of the Council of State Governments; 
and suspended until December, 1956, the applicability 
of legislation passed last year for compulsory periodic 
inspection of vehicles. 

The North Dakota legislature submitted a constitu- 
tional amendment for action by the voters in June, 1956, 
to authorize $54 million in bonds for a ten-year highway 
program. Besides raising gasoline and special fuel taxes 
from 5 to 6 cents a gallon, the session increased license 
and ton fees, amended reciprocity laws to provide 
broader reciprocity on interstate trucks, made it manda- 
tory to impound overloaded trucks pending action in 
court or furnishing of bond, increased the legal length 
of trucks from 45 to 50 feet, and adopted the Uniform 
Vehicle Equipment Code. 

Oregon’s legislature, in setting up a program of li- 


censes and permit fees for highway billboards, required 
that the billboards be spaced 1,000 feet apart on through- 
ways; on other highways they must be 500 feet apart if 
they are more than 130 square feet in size, 300 feet apart 
if smaller. Use of radar in speed detection was au- 
thorized. 

The Rhode Island legislature provided for a $30 mil- 
lion bond issue, subject to referendum, for modernizing 
and improving the highway system. Other acts required 
directional signals on automobiles with right-hand drive 
and on trucks with large overhang, and established an 
interim study body to review the state’s laws with re- 
spect to motor vehicle financial responsibility. 

In South Carolina the legislature enacted a point 
system on traffic violations to replace an administrative 
system declared unconstitutional. The new law pre- 
scribes, a certain number of demerits for each type of 
infraction and permits the license of a driver accumulat- 
ing twelve demerit points to be suspended for not more 
than six months. The legislature made payment of 
property taxes on automobiles a precondition of licens- 
ing or registering them. 

In South Dakota the legislature increased appropria- 
tions for highways, approved reflectorized license plates 
for all motor vehicles beginning in 1956, and designated 
the officers and staff of the Highway Commission as the 
State Highway Department, with a Director of Highways 
as its principal officer. 

Utah’s legislature required that in planning and con- 
structing roads there be cooperation between the State 
Road Commission, the Publicity Department, other state 
agencies and city and county officials. It provided that 
before constructing any highway bypassing a city or 
town, the Road Commission shall conduct a_ public 
hearing. 

The Washington legislature authorized construction 
of a $227 million toll road from Tacoma to Seattle and 
Everett and it authorized expenditure for complete mod- 
ernization of the state’s main North-South artery, from 
Blaine to Vancouver, by July, 1959. 

West Virginia’s legislature raised the gasoline and 
diesel fuel taxes from 5 to 6 cents a gallon. It approved 
a preliminary survey to determine the feasibility of a 
superhighway between Harper’s Ferry and the Ohio 
border at Huntington and authorized the State Road 
Commission to pledge limited road funds to meet any 
annual deficits in principal or interest payments on 
future bond issues of the Turnpike Commission. Other 
acts strengthen and clarify control access authority; pro- 
vide funds to establish a previously authorized system 
of annual motor vehicle inspections; extend to city 
streets the previous requirement that all vehicles on 
rural highways stop while buses receive or discharge chil- 
dren; and authorize revocation of licenses for driving 
while intoxicated. 

The Wyoming legislature increased drivers’ license 
and chauffeurs’ fees from $1 to $2. It authorized blood 
tests for alcohol at the time of arrests in automobile 
accidents and admission of the test results as evidence 
in ensuing proceedings. 


Health and Welfare 


The Arizona legislature, providing for a state cam- 
paign against tuberculosis, made $325,000 available for 
treatment of persons who lack money for it and another 

75,000 for welfare grants to families in need because 
their breadwinners are ill with the disease. 

Colorado’s legislature authorized more than $30 mil- 
lion in construction of new facilities at state institutions 


during the coming year, wrote a new narcotics code, and 
extended stream-pollution controls. It increased state 
welfare aid by about $1 million, to a total of $3,355,000. 
Georgia’s legislature permitted licensing of aliens to 
practice medicine and pharmacy. Another act authorizes 
juvenile courts to offer psychiatric care for children. 
The Idaho legislature created a State Board of Health 
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which will administer the Department of Public Health, 
the mental hospitals and a eugenics program. It appro- 
priated approximately $9.2 million for public assistance. 
Another act declared children born of an annulled mar- 
riage legitimate. 

The Indiana legislature adopted a series of mental 
health measures. It appropriated funds for major con- 
struction and repair at state mental institutions; author- 
ized the Division of Mental Health to place patients of 
psychiatric hospitals, when warranted, in approved nurs- 
ing homes; made it a misdemeanor, with stiff penalties, 
to mistreat or neglect patients of state psychiatric hos- 
pitals; and provided that prisoners in penal institutions 
can be adjudged in need of psychiatric care and, upon 
review by designated officials, be transferred to a psy- 
chiatric hospital for treatment. The session amended the 
narcotic control law to include new synthetic drugs and 
increased penalties; suspension of sentence was forbid- 
den for those convicted of selling narcotics to a minor. 
Another act created a commission to study juvenile 
delinquency. 

The Iowa legislature voted to establish a psychiatric 
department in connection with Broadlawns Hospital, 
Des Moines. It approved the Uniform Reciprocal En- 
forcement of Support Act. 

In Kansas the legislature increased the building fund 
levy for state mental hospitals and certain charitable in- 
stitutions to .75 mill, adding $1 million a year to the 
fund. It raised from $500,000 to $1 million the amount 
the Social Welfare Department may spend for construct- 
ing and equipping a tuberculosis hospital in southeast 
Kansas, 

In Maryland the legislature provided for hospitaliza- 
tion or other confinement of all individuals suffering 
from tuberculosis in a communicable stage; authorized 
the Department of Public Welfare to establish forestry 
camps for delinquent boys; and empowered the Mary- 
land Workshop for the Blind to enter into agreements 
to operate vending stands located in privately-owned 
buildings. 

The Minnesota legislature appropriated $1,675,000 to 
begin construction of a 2,000-bed hospital at Brainerd 
for the mentally deficient and $30,000 for a cerebral- 
palsy training program at St. Cloud State Teachers Col- 
lege. It raised monthly old-age assistance payments from 
$60 to $65, with the provision that in figuring the grants 
any other income received by those aided shall be de- 
ducted from what is considered need rather than from 
the grant. Other acts reduced the state residence require- 
ment for old-age assistance from five years to one and 
authorized the State Welfare Commissioner to fix maxi- 
mum medical fees that may be charged OAA recipients. 
Aid to disabled and handicapped children was liberal- 
ized, and vocational rehabilitation expanded. Interim 
commissions were established with assignments to study 
the state welfare programs, handicapped children and 
alcoholism. 

In Nevada the legislature adopted a new aid to de- 
pendent children program which will add federal par- 
ticipation. It provides $220,000 in state funds to combine 
with $110,000 of county funds in matching federal 
grants of approximately $680,000 in the biennium. The 
legislature approved the Uniform Reciprocal Enforce- 
ment of Support Act. The laws governing sale and dis- 
tribution of narcotics were strengthened and penalties 
made more stringent. 

The New Mexico legislature adopted a new Juvenile 
Code which completely revises the state’s program of 
handling delinquent children and is based on sixteen 
months’ study by the New Mexico Commission on 
Youth. Another act provides for payments by the State 
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Welfare Department to hospitals for care of needy pa- 
tients on the basis of average patient cost, instead of an 
arbitrary figure well below cost. A nine-member Indian 
Commission was established to institute broad planning 
for the time when the federal government ends its trus- 
teeship over Indians. At least four commission members 
must be of Indian blood, 

The New York legislature specifically authorized the 
Commissioner of Mental Hygiene to “promote, develop, 
establish, coordinate and conduct programs of research, 
education, prevention and rehabilitation in the field of 
mental health.” It provided $50,000 to the Labor De- 
partment to provide job counselors and interviewers to 
aid persons over 45 years old. Another act reduced the 
hours a child under 16 may be employed in permitted 
work and broadened the support duties that may be en- 
forced reciprocally with other states under the Uniform 
Reciprocal Support Laws. The legislature adopted a 
broad, six-law “package” to deal with problems of ju- 
venile delinquency and in addition ratified the Inter- 
state Compact on Juveniles, developed by the Council 
of State Governments. A series of perfecting amend- 
ments, including more specific injunctive powers for the 
Attorney General, were made in laws passed last year for 
regulation of the solicitation of charitable funds. A series 
of six important housing bills was approved, including 
a key measure designed to fill the gap between public 
low-rent housing and private housing. 

North Carolina’s legislature enacted measures regulat- 
ing sale of barbiturates, amended the Uniform Recip- 
rocal Support Act to make it more effective, and author- 
ized contiguous counties not exceeding five to join in 
setting up a court of domestic relations. 

In Oregon the legislature stiffened penalties for ped- 
dling narcotics to juveniles and it established proce- 
dures for committing narcotics addicts to state mental 
hospitals. 

The Rhode Island legislature authorized three local 
public health districts in the state to strengthen and 
expand services. A district grouping begins when at 
least six towns in one of the three districts, having a 
total population of at least 50,000, agree to join. The 
plan contemplates increased state aid for local health 
services thus organized. Another measure completely re- 
vised the state’s law on adoptions, and a third decreed 
heavy penalties for illegal purveying of barbiturates or 
central nervous system stimulants. 

The South Carolina legislature provided for closer 
regulation of the sale of narcotics. 

Utah’s legislature authorized the use of blood tests to 
determine parentage, and it ratified the Interstate Com- 
pact on Juveniles. 

Washington’s legislature provided for self-discipline in 
the medical profession, spelling out for the first time 
what constitutes “unprofessional conduct,” and set up a 
system for licensing and inspecting hospitals. Another 
act provides for child guidance centers, juvenile counsel- 
ors and control officers. 

West Virginia's legislature revised its statutes concern- 
ing the mentally ill; one major change permits observa- 
tion periods in mental hospitals, not to exceed six 
months, without risk to civil rights. The session per- 
mitted counties and municipalities, separately or in com- 
bination, to set up boards of health with powers analo- 
gous to those of the State Board of Health. It authorized 
establishing forestry camps for wayward juveniles. Other 
acts prescribed annual vaccination of dogs for rabies and 
disposal of all tubercular cattle. 

In Wyoming the legislature established a State Board 
of Nursing, empowered to conduct examinations of ap- 
plicants for nursing licenses. 
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The Arizona legislature authorized the Governor to 
join the Interstate Oil Compact Commission on behalf 
of the state. 

In Colorado the legislature authorized the State Board 
of Agriculture to establish a dry land experiment station 
in Baca county for studies of wind erosion, with an ap- 
propriation of $32,000. Another act set up $5 million as 
a revolving fund to help finance wind-erosion control. 

The Georgia legislature enacted a new, simplified 
code of forestry law and created a Water Law Commis- 
sion to study water resources, needs and problems, and 
to recommend changes in the state water laws. 

Idaho's legislature ratified the Columbia River Basin 
Interstate Compact. 

Indiana’s legislature appropriated $50,000 for flood 
control projects on the Mississinewa, Salamonie and 
Wabash Rivers; $30,000 for a survey of the flood prob- 
lem in the Kankakee and Yellow River Basin; and an- 
other $30,000 for a water survey in the Salt Creek 
Valley. It ratified Indiana’s entry into the Great Lakes 
Basin Compact and provided for its representation on 
the compact commission, 

Iowa's legislature appropriated $1,173,000 to the State 
Conservation Commission for work on state owned 
lakes, waters, sanitary sewers and watershed improve- 
ment projects; created a nine-member committee to 
recommend revision of the state drainage laws to the 
1957 legislature; and authorized the Iowa Natural Re- 
sources Council to name two representatives of the state 
on the Great Lakes Sanitary District Board. 

In Kansas the legislature created a seven-member 
Water Resources Board. It is authorized to obtain data, 
formulate a state plan and make recommendations on 
all phases of flood control and soil conservation. A state 
park authority was created, authorized to acquire and 
construct state parks and recreation areas, maintain and 
supervise them, and charge fees for use of the facilities 
to retire revenue bonds used for = them. 

The Maryland legislature established a commission to 
study water resources and water problems. 

The Minnesota legislature set up a Water Resources 
Board and watershed districts to serve for the most ef- 
fective use of the state’s water. It made soil conserva- 
tion districts eligible to sponsor small watershed projects 
for which federal aid is available. 

New Mexico’s legislature created a Forest Conserva- 
tion Commission to start the state’s first state-sponsored 
reforestation and range-reseeding program. 

In New York the legislature created a temporary com- 
mission for surveys relative to use of irrigation as a 
means of improving the state’s agricultural economy. It 
authorized the Department of Conservation to collabo- 
rate with Pennsylvania in fixing uniform open seasons, 
minimum size limits and taking limits for fish in the 
Delaware River between the two states. 

The North Carolina legislature revised the water pol- 
lution laws in important particulars. One measure 
ee municipalities previously unable to finance 

ailution abatement operations ordered by the State 


Soon Sanitation Committee to underwrite water sewage 
treatment works through revenue bond issues. Another 


provides that treatment plants required of industry un- 
der state stream pollution laws are exempt from local 
taxation and may be written off in five years for state 
income tax purposes, The legislature ratified the South- 
eastern Interstate Forest Fire Protection Compact. 

North Dakota’s legislature, paving the way for water 
developments expected to have far-reaching benefits for 
the state’s economy, established a twenty-two-county 
Garrison Conservancy District to utilize diversion waters 
from the Garrison Dam reservoir. Uses of the diversion 
waters are to include irrigation, municipal and indus- 
trial water supplies, stream pollution abatement, recrea- 
tion, and conservation of fish and wildlife. Governing 
body of the district will be a board of directors, one 
member from each county, with authority to levy up to 
one mill to pay for its operations and contracts. The 
legislature requested Congress to authorize Montana, 
North and South Dakota and Wyoming to enter into a 
compact for use of waters of the Little Missouri River. 

Oregon’s legislature created a Water Resources Board 
with far-reaching powers over uses of water in the state. 

In Rhode Island the legislature established a State 
Water Resources Coordinating Board. 

The South Dakota legislature revised the surface and 
ground water laws to conform to the doctrine of prior 
appropriation for beneficial use, while recognizing the 
vested rights in actual use. A Water Resources Commis- 
sion was set up to administer the new water laws. 

Utah's legislature adopted a gas and oil conservation 
act which designates the State Land Board as an Oil and 
Gas Conservation Commission, regulates well-drilling 
units, and levies 2 mills on the dollar value of gas and 
oil for administrative expenses. The legislature ratified 
the Columbia River Interstate Compact. 

The Washington legislature authorized the Public 
Utility District of Grant County to proceed in develop- 
ing a huge $350 million multipurpose hydroelectric 
project at Priest Rapids on the Columbia River. 

West Virginia’s legislature approved a $2.5 million 
expansion program at five state parks, to be financed by 
a revenue bond program. It approved the Southeastern 
Interstate Forest Fire Protection Compact. The Director 
of Conservation was authorized to conduct surveys of 
forest lands and set up control zones wherever infesta- 
tions of forest pests and diseases are located. Provisions 
were made for an extensive interim study of renewable 
natural resources. The legislature authorized municipali- 
ties to issue revenue bonds to finance waterworks and 
sewage collection and treatment systems. 

The Wyoming legislature created a Wyoming Yellow- 
stone Park Commission authorized to acquire, improve 
and operate a recreational area and facilities in the 
park. It authorized the Governor to join the Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission. The legislature memorialized 
Congress to grant Wyoming title to all lands and min- 
erals owned by the United States government in the 
state. It also memorialized Congress to remove the acre- 
age limitation with respect to land to which supple- 
mental water is to be supplied from a reclamation proj- 
ect and allow the state to determine the economic size 
of farm units in a new reclamation project. 


Constitutions and Elections 


Various measures involving constitutional action are 
noted in sections above. Additional acts relating to con- 
stitutions, as well as legislation affecting elections, are 
summarized here. 


The Arizona legislature proposed a constitutional 
amendment to relieve stockholders of double liability in 
event of a bank failure. Legislation on elections in- 
cluded authorization to county recorders to register vot- 
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ers at any hour and place in the county they may deem 
advisable; elimination of a requirement for a doctor's 
certificate to permit absentee voting by persons physi- 
cally unable to go to the polls; requirement of the same 
number of votes to nominate a write-in candidate as 
are required on nominating petitions; and repeal of a re- 
quirement that bars close during city and town elections. 

Colorado's legislature prohibited solicitation of ab- 
sentee ballots in elections. 

The Georgia legislature eased voting requirements to 
permit absentee voting by physically disabled persons. It 
prohibited the State Revenue Commissioner, Supervisor 
of Purchases, members of the Highway Board and Direc- 
tor of Veterans Service from running for office until a 
year after expiration of their terms. Another measure 
requires voting registrars to resign at least 60 days be- 
fore running for office. 

In Idaho the legislature submitted to the voters a con- 
stitutional amendment granting the Governor right to 
succeed himself; and another amendment placing Pro- 
bate and Justice of the Peace courts under legislative 
control. Affecting elections, the legislature restored the 
circle on the election ballot, permitting straight party 
voting, and authorized registration for elections by mail. 

The Kansas legislature submitted for popular vote in 
1956 an amendment to include motor vehicles among 
items that may be classified by the legislature for pur- 
poses of taxation. 

In Maryland the legislature laid a_ constitutional 
amendment before the voters to provide that no new bill 
is to be submitted during the last ten days of regular 
even-year (budget) sessions of the legislature or the last 
twenty days of regular odd-year sessions. Other amend- 
ments scheduled for the ballot would require the Gov- 
ernor to submit his budget proposal within twenty days 
from the start of regular odd-year sessions; and would 

rovide that recess appointments of state civil officers 
be returned to the Senate at the opening of the next 
regular session. The legislature made use of voting ma- 
chines mandatory in the 1956 primaries. 

The Minnesota legislature submitted to the electorate 
a constitutional amendment permitting the legislature 
to increase the State Supreme Court from seven to nine 
members, designate them Judges instead of Justices, 
make the Supreme Court Clerk appointive rather than 
elective, require two District Judges per district, and per- 
mit abolition of justices of the peace as their terms end. 

In Nevada the legislature took initial action on a 
constitutional amendment that would provide annual 
sessions of the legislature, with a cut-off date for legis- 
lators’ pay after sixty days. To become effective it must 
be passed by the next session of the legislature, then ap- 
proved by the electorate. Affecting elections, the legis- 
lature repealed the presidential primary law enacted in 
1953; repealed a requirement for five years’ domicile of 
candidates for public office; set the primary election on 
a date in September; and required employers to allow 
workmen to leave their jobs to vote, without penalty. 

The New Mexico legislature proposed a constitutional 
amendment providing for an absentee ballot. It adopted 
a legislative reapportionment bill to be passed upon by 
the voters at a special election in September; the meas- 
ure would increase the House membership from 55 to 
66, eliminate “shoestring” districts, and give each county 
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in the state at least one representative. The legislature 
authorized the State Canvassing Board to purchase vot- 
ing machines for counties that cannot afford them and 
provided for a biennial purge (on October of odd- 
numbered years) of election lists. It restored the direct 
primary system of nomination, after a period with the 
pre-primary convention technique; the new law provides 
tighter regulation of candidacies for the purpose of dis- 
couraging “dummy” or “blind” candidacies. 

New York’s legislature cleared some ten proposed con- 
stitutional amendments for action by the electorate next 
November, Among them are measures that would extend 
absentee voting privileges; increase the maximum allow- 
able amount of annual state housing subsidies; and pro- 
hibit judges in larger counties from holding other pub- 
lic office. First action was taken on a constitutional 
amendment, to be considered by a subsequent legisla- 
ture, that would permit games of bingo. The legislature 
adopted a series of measures to simplify election pro- 
cedures and facilitate intelligent voting. 

The North Carolina legislature referred to the voters 
a constitutional provision that would extend from 80 to 
120 days the current pay rate of $15 a day for legislators 
and would permit them travel and subsistence allow- 
ances of 7 cents a mile and $8 a day, respectively. 

Oregon's legislature proposed a constitutional amend- 
ment that would remove the requirement for election 
of county coroners and surveyors and would give the leg- 
islature authority to establish their qualifications. 

In Rhode Island the legislature submitted to the vot- 
ers a call for a constitutional convention to amend the 
constitution in the following respects: increase the re- 
muneration of legislators, now $300 a session; provide 
life tenure for Superior and Supreme Court judges; and 
provide for redevelopment of blighted areas. If the 
convention is called, a second election will vote on the 
specific amendments it proposes. The legislature amend- 
ed the election law to permit wives of servicemen with 
their husbands at out-of-state bases, and social workers 
with the armed forces, to vote without reregistering. 

South Carolina’s legislature ratified constitutional 
amendments approved in a referendum last autumn 
eliminating the anti-dueling provision from the oath of 
office and eliminating a 5-cents-per-mile limitation on 
legislative travel pay. 

Utah’s session reapportioned the legislature, changing 
the House membership from sixty to sixty-four and the 
Senate’s from twenty-three to twenty-five. 

The Washington legislature proposed constitutional 
amendments which, if adopted by the voters, will elimi- 
nate the present bar to the State Treasurer’s running for 
immediate re-election to that office; provide that any 
vacancy in the legislature shall be filled by a member 
of the same political party; and increase the number of 
valid signatures required for an initiative from 50,000 
to 8 per cent of the vote for Governor in the preceding 
election and, for a referendum, from 30,000 to 4 per 
cent of the vote for Governor. 

In West Virginia the legislature submitted to the 
voters constitutional amendments that would permit 
jury service for women, a Korean veterans bonus, and 
more financial support of public schools at local levels. 
It enacted a measure to remove the names of presi- 
dential electors from the ballot. 


Additional Interstate Action, Uniform Laws 


A number of enactments for interstate coopera- 
tion and in the field of uniform laws are cited in 
sections above. Additional legislation in these fields 


include the following: 
In Arizona the legislature extended the life of the 
(Continued on page 166) 
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In studying the origins and development of the legislative council movement in 
America, William J. Siffin, Assistant Professor of Government at Indiana Uni- 
versity, naturally has paid special attention to the birth of the Kansas Legislative 
Council more than twenty years ago. The record and accomplishments of that 
council are well known indeed among the states. But in his inquiries—notably 
in an interview with a veteran prime mover for good government, Sam Wilson 
of Topeka, Kansas—Professor Siffin has brought to light a number of significant 
facts about the birth that haven’t been widely known. He tells the story here. 


Footnote to the Legislative 


Council Movement 
By J. SIFFIN 


agency resembling the legislative council in 

American state government was probably in- 
evitable. General proposals for an institution of 
this type had been made since around 1g20. In 
some cases, legislative reference services began to 
resemble councils in function if not in form. At 
least one tentative—and ultimately unsuccessful— 
beginning had been made, and another which also 
failed was in the process of development when the 
Kansas Legislative Council came into being. But it 
took Kansas and Dr. Frederic H. Guild to turn an 
idea into a lasting reality and an effective example. 
Had there been no Kansas council, the entire coun- 
cil development might have been delayed, or taken 
a less fortunate line of evolution. The story of the 
creation of the Kansas Legislative Council, there- 
fore, seems a fitting footnote to the entire move- 
ment, And an odd tale it is, involving considerable 
luck and the efforts of a man named Sam Wilson. 

Sam Wilson was a civil engineer. But, after sev- 
eral years in this field, he became temporary man- 
ager of the Greater Dayton (Ohio) Association, 
after having been instrumental in a landmark event 
in American city government—the adoption of Day- 
ton’s city manager charter. Working with Dr. A. R. 
Hatton, a leading figure in city charter reform, 
Sam Wilson later managed the city manager charter 
campaigns in Sandusky, Ohio and Lockport, New 
York. In 1917, in Kansas City, Missouri, he helped 
lead the first of two citizen reform movements cul- 
minating in the clean-up of Kansas City. 

In 1929, he became manager of the Kansas State 
Chamber of Commerce. About this time, the cham- 
ber began an extensive state tax study, leading to a 
number of important proposals for action by the 
state legislature. Within the chamber and its tax 
study committee the results were educational. 
Within the legislature they were nil. In 1931 an- 
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other study was started. At the recommendation of 
Sam Wilson a nine-man tax study group was or- 
ganized. It included three technicians—Jens Jenson, 
Camden Strain and Harold Howe, along with six 
members of the state chamber. 

The first meeting of this group was not alto- 
gether successful. According to Wilson, the tech- 
nicians were “looking west, and the business men 
were looking east.” But during a year and a half of 
study and discussion a synthesis was reached. The 
lay members came to understand a great deal about 
the technical complexity of taxation, and the tech- 
nicians absorbed a grasp of practical considerations 
and lay viewpoints. Wilson was impressed by the 
shaping up of thought and opinion which seemed 
to accompany these long-term studies, and particu- 
larly the gradual meeting of the minds of techni- 
cians and laymen in viewpoints which represented 
adjustment for both. The result was a set of solid 
proposals backed by thorough analysis. 


Wine THIs study was under way Sam Wilson 
became discouraged. As he put it: “What hope 
could we have before the legislature when it takes 
us more than a year to swing into a position—and 
the legislature only meets for sixty days?” 

Wilson thought about this problem in terms of 
his experience in the State Chamber of Commerce. 

Our work was usually done through study committees 
which then reported to the Board of Directors. The board 
had the responsibility of passing upon the work and the 
recommendations of its committees. The committees 
themselves, as evidenced by the tax study group, worked 
rather steadily over long periods of time, to assimilate 
material and formulate proposals upon the basis of care- 
ful study and consideration. The legislature, on the other 
hand, was bombarded with anywhere from 800 to 1,000 
different proposals on almost as many subjects in a bien- 
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nial sixty-day session. How could the gradual, subtle 
process of shaping judgments and opinions on the basis 
of careful consideration take place in this hectic en- 
vironment? 


So Sam Wilson set about seeking “something 
which in terms of results would be similar to our 
approach in the chamber.” His interest was not 
merely abstract. He had seen the product of one 
two-year study go down the drain and was quite 
concerned about the prospect that the same thing 
might happen to the efforts of the new tax study 
committee. “I was worried—we’d worked and 
worked and worked—and here was the inevitable 
prospect of no-production.” 


Te SOLUTION which took shape in Sam Wilson’s 
mind derived straight from his experience with the 
chamber and its tax study committee. Why not 
establish in the legislature a group of committees, 
supported by a research staff, to do the job of 
scrutinizing problems and formulating recommen- 
dations during the interim between biennial ses- 
sions? It worked in the chamber, why wouldn't it 
work in the legislature? In the spring of 1932, Sam 
Wilson had lunch with Willard Breidenthal, at 
that time influential in Kansas politics on the 
Democratic side, a “king-maker and not a king,” as 
Wilson described him. Breidenthal was a personal 
friend and a man of integrity. To him Wilson out- 
lined his idea, obtaining a favorable reaction. 

Soon afterward he approached Roy Bailey, a Re- 
publican Kansas newspaper editor in Salina, who, 
Wilson felt, was particularly skillful in anticipating 
popular reactions. Bailey was an active member of 
the State Chamber of Commerce. After an after- 
noon of discussion he expressed an encouraging 
opinion of the idea. 

Wilson was elated. Through the Chancellor of 
the University of Kansas he arranged a meeting 
with the Head of the Political Science Department, 
Dr. Guild. Dr. Guild was familiar with the work 
of the American Legislators Association and had 
accumulated considerable practical experience in 
the operation of state legislatures. He made a num- 
ber of suggestions, offered his help, and urged 
Wilson to go ahead with his plan. Wilson says: 


Next I had a lucky break. Dr. A. R. Hatton came to 
Washburn College, Topeka, to deliver a speech. I was 
eager for the chance to discuss this matter with him, and 
he was most encouraging. He referred to the Model State 
Constitution, which was the first time I knew that the 
idea had ever been considered. (As early as 1921, the 
Model State Constitution had included a provision out- 
lining the organization of a legislative council.) 

Then we had another break. On the State Chamber of 
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Commerce Board were some men experienced in the legis- 
lature. One of these, Will Vernon, was both a member 
of the legislature and a member of the Board of Directors 
of the state chamber—the only board member in the 
legislature. 


By this time it was October, 1932. The State 
Chamber of Commerce Board was meeting in 
Wichita. The next session of the legislature was 
only a few months off. “So, instead of putting the 
proposal to the board after study and recommenda- 
tion by a committee, I was up against putting it up 
as nothing but the manager’s proposal.” Before 
the Wichita board meeting Sam Wilson discussed 
his idea with Will Vernon. “After a half hour, he 
was really enthusiastic!” Vernon expressed a desire 
to “carry the ball with the directors.” The Board 
of Directors of the state chamber approved the 
proposal for a legislative policy organization, and 
Will Vernon indicated his intention to support the 
matter in the coming session. 


I, January, Will Vernon was elected Speaker of 
the House. In February a bill embodying the sub- 
stance of this idea was introduced in the Senate. 
It was based upon a two-page memo prepared by 
Strain for Wilson after discussion with Guild and 
others, outlining the essentials of such a project. 

After the bill had been introduced “we had an- 
other break that wasn’t so good. I’d neglected—or 
forgot—to talk to Governor Alf Landon.” 

Meanwhile, a member of the House, an attorney 
from southeastern Kansas, had obtained the Gov- 
ernor’s support for legislation creating a continu- 
ing interim commission on taxation, to be pat- 
terned after a similar body .1 New York State. In 
a sense this plan was not completely dissimilar to 
the Wilson-Vernon proposal. Conflict and over- 
lapping would have resulted from adoption of 
both bills. The Governor had already used a cer- 
tain amount of influence to move the tax study 
bill along in the House. 

“But, after a discussion, Governor Landon told 
me that he would do nothing further—he weuld 
not do anything for our proposal, or against it. 
Landon is a man of highest integrity in my judg- 
ment, and he sure displayed it in this instance.” 
The tax study bill had passed the House. “It was 
pretty well set in the Senate, and had been re- 
ferred to the committee which had our bill. At this 
point the prospect for the council bill looked 
rather dim. To all appearances it would be de- 
feated and the tax study bill enacted instead.” 
Wilson continues: 


I called a man of considerable political influence, Frank 
Haucke, a former candidate for Governor. He was also a 
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director of the board of the State Chamber of Commerce. 
He came up and saw the Senate committee chairman 
privately, and our bill came out of the committee first. 

Will Vernon and I knew we couldn't get the bill 
through with any adequate appropriation for research. 
We found ourselves in a position where we considered 
we had either to take a chance on getting research work 
from other sources, or else we were going to lose our bill. 
We decided to take the chance. 


After a rather lively fight in the Senate, the legis- 
lative council bill was passed, although with no re- 
search appropriation. This act—the model for much 
council legislation in other states—was not amended 
for ten years, and then was revised only to adjust 
a provision for bipartisan selection of council mem- 
bers. This change was necessitated by the scarcity 
of Democrats in the Kansas legislature in the 1940’s, 
which made implementation of the original pro- 
vision impossible. The Legislative Council Act was 
signed by the Governor on March 13, 1933, and 
became effective the next day. The initial mem- 
bers of the Kansas council were appointed shortly 
thereafter, in accordance with the statute. 


THouGHT that the State Chamber of 
Commerce might, at least at the outset, assist the 
council through the provision of research services. 
At the first council meeting after the legislative ses- 
sion there was a discussion of the problem of in- 
adequate school facilities in Kansas. Some of those 
present knew that Camden Strain, as research di- 
rector for the State Chamber of Commerce, had 
been conducting a survey in this field. The council 
named a committee to look into the matter. The 
committee turned to Wilson. And Camden Strain 
was temporarily loaned to the council to continue 
his studies. Twenty-two years later, he is still with 
the Kansas Legislative Council as assistant director. 

Wilson had maintained his contact with Dr. 
Guild during the period in which the organization 
and operation of the council were under consider- 
ation. Guild had suggested that a foundation, such 
as the Spelman Fund, might conceivably furnish 
money for the initial financing of a research pro- 
gram for the council. “I didn’t really know much 
about the Spelman Fund. All I knew was what 
Fred Guild had told me.” Following enactment of 
the council statute, Guild had contacted the Spel- 
man Fund. Shortly after the initial council meet- 
ing, Guy Moffat, the Spelman Fund executive, ap- 
peared at Mr. Wilson’s office. After discussions, the 
Fund agreed to make a $15,000 research grant to 
the Kansas Legislative Council. 

Following this, a council committee met to con- 
sider the organization of a research staff. Sam 
Wilson was invited to attend this meeting. He re- 


calls that there was “some difficulty. One—in par- 
ticular—politician was going to get one of his friends 
into the job (of research director).” 

At this point Wilson told the group, “I don’t 
know if Santa Claus is coming next year. But if 
any bottlenecks get into this, I am going to see that 
Santa Claus doesn’t come next year.” The council 
committee deferred action upon the appoinment 
of a research director, and authorized the Lieu- 
tenant Governor to make staffing arrangements. 
He in turn delegated the job of finding a research 
director to Will Vernon and Wilson, who logically 
recommended Fred Guild. 

The final piece of good fortune in this story was 
the selection of Dr. Guild as Research Director of 
the Kansas Legislative Council. Twenty-one years 
later, in talking of the matter, Wilson emphasized 
one thing: “We had a lot of luck; and our biggest 
piece of it was Fred Guild. The wrong man could 
have wrecked it—and wrecked it forever.” 

Many years after these initial steps were taken, 
W. Brooke Graves observed: 


It has often been said that an institution is but the 
lengthened shadow of a man. The council movement is 
what it is largely because of the character of Frederic H. 
Guild, because of his courage and devotion to an idea. 
He has not only contributed greatly to the success of the 
Kansas Council, which he helped to establish, but he has 
had a profound influence upon the development of coun- 
cils in other states. It has become standard practice for 
states working on council legislation to send a delegation 
to visit ‘the sage of Topeka.” 


U wes Gump, the Kansas Council thrived in the 
absence of precedent and in the face of repeated 
threats to its early existence. Without him, there 
would be no expansive body of text to which to 
append this footnote. 

But, under the circumstances, this story has its 
own significance. When I saw him last summer, 
Sam Wilson was confined to his home by illness, 
but his mind was keen and his memory lively. And 
I gathered, too, that he was still a bit amused over 
the almost ironic fact that, never having heard of 
John Stuart Mill’s Nineteenth Century recom- 
mendations for what might well be called a legis- 
lative council, and initially quite unaware of the 
work of the American Legislators Association and 
the drafters of the Model State Constitution, he 
“arrived at the council idea in just the same way 
that you solve a practical problem in engineering. 
We didn’t start out with a grand plan. We took cir- 
cumstances and gave them a step-by-step treatment.” 

The logic of the approach has been demonstrated 
in Kansas, and verified in other states across the 
nation. 
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For two years the Wisconsin Highway Commission has been developing a pair 
of notable training programs for highway personnel in that state. One is for 
engineers who join the staff, and is designed to increase their effectiveness as 
rapidly as possible. The other is for training recent high school graduates so 
that they can take over some of the less advanced “engineering” tasks and thus 
relieve the graduate engineers of such work. In this article W. L. Haas, Direc- 
tor of Administration for the Highway Commission, describes the two programs 
and shows that they are paying welcome dividends. He emphasizes their value 
particularly in view of the short supply of engineering and technical manpower 
that is now available for highway work in America. 


<= 


How Wisconsin Trains 
Highway Engineers 


and Aides 


By W. L. Haas 


highway departments indicated that only a 

mere handful of states have instituted 
courses of action which include both elements 
needed—training and a program. This is somewhat 
surprising at a time when the retention and more 
effective use of the short supply of engineering and 
technical manpower is so important. As early as 
January 1953, the Wisconsin Highway Commission 
established its training program for engineers in 
order to staff the department with well-trained men 
and to fit our engineers better for the increased re- 
sponsibilities that appeared to lie ahead. The com- 
mission also was convinced that training was one 
of the better ways of attracting and holding engi- 
neering talent. Our experience has been very en- 
couraging, and the results have exceeded expecta- 
tions. 

No one questions that the quality of service and 
the effective performance of any highway organiza- 
tion depend upon the knowledge, skills, abilities, 
interest and aptitudes of its personnel. Normally, 
because of the complex nature of the highway serv- 
ice, these requisites are attained only after years of 
experience. By specific and well organized train- 
ing, however, the time required can be greatly 
shortened, and personnel can become really effec- 
tive and productive years earlier than would be 
possible without training. 

No single training pattern will fit all depart- 
ments. Each must develop its own best answer to 
its training needs. Although our plan has worked 
out well in Wisconsin, it may not work out as well 
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elsewhere. In any event, we believe that any train- 
ing program must be designed to meet a definite 
need or accomplish a particular purpose. It should 
be practical, confined to fundamentals, and closely 
related to the work to be performed. Very impor- 
tant, also, is cooperation of the staff and operating 
personnel if a sound training program is to be 
developed. 

Our program is outlined briefly in a booklet en- 
titled Wisconsin Training Program for Highway 
Engineers. A copy is given to each trainee so that 
he is fully informed on the purposes and the course 
of training, as well as his obligations and those of 
the department. The responsibilities and the roles 
of the training supervisor and the district engineers 
also are clearly set forth. 

Simply stated, the purpose of the program is to 
give young engineers who join the staff an adequate 
understanding of the organization and its various 
activities as quickly as possible. Each trainee re- 
ceives a wide variety of experience during the first 
eighteen months of his employment with the com- 
mission. Actually, eighteen months is too short a 
time to permit thorough training in all of the vari- 
ous activities that constitute highway engineering, 
but it is long enough to give the trainee a good in- 
troduction to them. Under the program, trainees 
gain experience and develop their abilities more 
rapidly than would be possible otherwise. They 
meet many people in the highway department and 
become familiar with the activities of the organiza- 
tion. In the process, the trainees’ performance is 
watched and evaluated periodically. 
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A rEcRUIT (Engineer I) can enroll in the train- 
ing program at any time. Trainees are handled in- 
dividually and not as groups. Each recruit is as- 
signed to one of ten district offices where he receives 
most of his training. During the winter months the 
trainees are brought to the central office at Madi- 
son for certain phases. The training proceeds in 
accordance with a tentative schedule of subjects 
about as follows: 


Suggested time 
devoted to subject 
(months) 


Location of 


Phase training 


Min. Normal Max. 


Surveys District 
Design 
Construction 
Right of Way 
Maintenance 
Traffic Control 
Planning 
Bridge Design 
Materials Laboratory 
Emergency 

(where needed) 


Totals 18 18 18 


The training schedule may vary, and no particu- 
lar sequence is suggested, but it is required that a 
trainee take every phase of training unless it is im- 
practical to do so. The time allotments for each 
phase merely serve as guides, and the time spent in 
any one of them may be adjusted to fit conditions. 


} = MAY appear to the reader from the foregoing 
that the schedule is somewhat too flexible, but actu- 
ally it is designed to fit the peculiar operations of 
the districts. In Wisconsin, highway administration 
is completely decentralized. The districts are, in 
effect, small but complete highway departments, 
which consequently can offer experience in about 
every activity of the department. Because of the 
seasonal nature of highway work in this part of the 
country, and the variation in the work load be- 
tween districts, it is necessary to follow a program 
that is readily adaptable to such conditions. Al- 
though flexible, however, training is not consid- 
ered as something which can be scheduled for slack 
periods. 

Under our system it is the responsibility of the 
districts to see that the trainee is shifted from one 
phase to another in accordance with the training 
schedule. This is done with due regard for the 
needs of the district, but also with due considera- 


tion for the commitments that have been made to 
the trainee under the program. The training super- 
visor does not give instructions to the districts, but 
he keeps a close record of the activities and calls 
the district engineer’s attention to any shifts that 
may be overdue, or any failures that may occur. 
Under the plan we trust the various organization 
units to do the job training itself. The training 
supervisor can and does stimulate interest in train- 
ing and aids in the general supervision. 

A very necessary part of any training program is 
maintenance of good records. They are an invalu- 
able aid in planning. On the last working day of 
each week the trainee mails a brief report of his ac- 
tivities for each day of the week. These reports are 
reviewed by the training supervisor to assure that 
the trainee is getting a well-rounded experience 
and that no important area is neglected. The re- 
view also may turn up weaknesses in the adminis- 
tration of the program and it permits follow-up to 
insure improvement. 

Our training supervisor has visited all districts 
and has visited with many of the trainees on the 
ground. During such visits he takes the opportu- 
nity to sell the program further and to inform the 
districts of his findings and recommendations for 
improvement. The field offices depend to a consid- 
erable extent upon these checks for guidance in the 
administration of the program. 

The trainee is rated by his immediate supervisor 
on each phase of his training that takes place in 
Madison, and at the end of the training period the 
district offices make a rating report on each of their 
trainees. The rating covers personality as well as 
performance and interest in the several phases. 
From time to time the training supervisor informs 
the trainee as to his standing and offers helpful sug- 
gestions if it is not satisfactory. This periodic eval- 
uation has been very helpful in appraising individ- 
uals as to aptitudes, inclinations, personality and 
character. 

Upon completion of training, trainees are eligi- 
ble to take the qualifying civil service examination 
for Engineer II. Arrangements are then made for 
their permanent assignment to a district to further 
their careers in highway engineering. Under the 
program, graduates are to receive an appropriate 
certificate, but so far none has been issued. (We 
had some initial difficulty in designing a suitable 
certificate, but that matter is now settled.) We ex- 
pect to award a distinctive certificate, belatedly in 
some cases but promptly hereafter, upon comple- 
tion of the training course. 

As evidence of the success of the program we can 
cite nothing better than the pertinent statistics. 
Since the first trainee was enrolled on March 1, 
1953, the commission has hired fifty-five trainees. 
Of these only seven have resigned from the staff. 
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The details of the records are as follows: 


Resigned during training 7 
Quit program but still with department 1 
On military leave 11 
On educational leave 1 
Completed training and now Engineer II 11 
Actively in training 24 

Total 55 


Our experience indicates that we may expect sub- 
stantially all persons on military leave to return. 
Thus, in more than two years, only seven engineers 
of the group have quit. This impressive record 
shows clearly why the commission is “sold on train- 


ing. 


 * SEEMS appropriate to mention briefly an allied 
training venture. This one was designed to supply 
scarce technical help for the department. Early in 
1953 the commission decided to experiment with 
hiring recent high school graduates and training 
them for eighteen months so that they could take 
over some of the less technical engineering duties, 
such as drafting, computing and surveying. A plan 
of training was developed and called the trainee- 
surveyor program. 

Thirty-six men, screened by the State Bureau of 
Personnel, were hired and assigned to districts. 
They were given duties in accordance with their 
abilities and the needs of the districts. Efforts were 
made to give them experience as varied as possible. 
The training supervisor received weekly reports 
from the trainees, showing their activities for each 
‘day, and thus was able to provide some control over 
the program. In addition to reviewing the reports, 
the supervisor or his representative visited practi- 
cally all of the trainees in the district offices or on 
the job in the field. 

Subsequently, in February and March of 1954, 
in cooperation with the University of Wisconsin, 
the commission conducted a six-weeks school for 
the trainee-surveyors. The trainees were housed in 
a university dormitory. They attended classes in 
the Mechanical Engineering Building and used the 
surveying equipment of the university. 

Instructors were selected from the commission's 
engineering staff to teach surveying, drafting and 
mathematics. The trainees were in class eight hours 
per day for six weeks. There was a one-hour quiz 
each week in each subject and a final two-hour ex- 
amination in each subject on the last day. 

At the conclusion of the school the trainees re- 
turned to their respective districts and resumed 
regular duties. After eighteen months of training, 
the State Bureau of Personnel gave them a promo- 
tional examination, and all but one passed. Al- 


though it is perhaps too early to pass final judg- 
ment on this experiment, it nevertheless accom- 
plished just what it was intended to do: it pro- 
vided quickly, and at moderate cost, reasonably 
skilled personnel who have performed well and re- 
lieved engineers of many tasks and duties. 

Of the thirty-six high school graduates who re- 
ported for duty as trainees in the summer of 1953, 
twenty-two are still with the commission and five 
are on military or educational leave. The pertinent 
statistics are as follows: 


Reported for duty 36 
Dropped for unsatisfactory performance 2 
Injured on job—unable to take course 1 
Resignations during training 6 
Completed six-weeks course 27 
On military leave 2 
On educational leave 3 
Number passing promotional examina- 

tion and still with commission 22 


The commission was very fortunate in having 
been able to obtain the services of Professor L. F. 
Van Hagan of the Department of Civil Engineer- 
ing of the University of Wisconsin (now Professor 
Emeritus). He set up and developed the training 
programs and has been the training supervisor since 
their inception. Much of the credit for our success 
is due to “Dean” Van Hagan, under whose influ- 
ence and guidance the training venture has been 
established on a going basis. 


bee RESULTS and effectiveness of training are not 
easily or accurately measured because often they 
are neither apparent nor direct. But, although we 
lack conclusive evidence, there is ample indication 
that the training programs pay off in efficiency, 
more enthusiasm for the job and increased interest 
in the welfare and success of the department. Up 
to this time the reactions of the trainees have been 
very satisfactory. The programs are well established 
and are now completely accepted by our district 
engineers and other department personnel. A fair 
measure of their worth is that the older employees 
of the department now are suggesting that the com- 
mission provide a similar program for them so that 
they, too, may have the benefits of training which 
have been denied them. 

There are very practical benefits of training. If 
one merely considers the impressive statistics with 
respect to the high percentage of engineers and 
technical men enrolled in the program who have 
been retained, as compared with normal experi- 
ence, the expense and effort have been more than 
justified. The trainee-surveyor program apparently 

(Continued on page 167) 
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Notable results in increasing income tax revenue in Massachusetts have been 
achieved, as the author of this paper summarizes, from new administrative 
methods adopted late in 1953. Most of the increase in collections—more than 
$5 million in fiscal 1954—is attributed to a new system of cross-checking with 
federal income tax returns. But recently initiated operating techniques, involv- 
ing extensive use of modern business machines, also have brought good results, 
and are expected to continue adding important amounts to the tax receipts 
henceforth. Troy R. Westmeyer, who describes the innovations in these pages, 
is consultant to the Massachusetts Special Commission on Taxation. He formerly 
was professor of government at Boston and Denver universities. 


New Income Tax Procedures 
Work Well in Massachusetts 


By Troy R. WESTMEYER 


ORE THAN 170,000 additional taxpayers 
\ | have complied with the requirements of 
the income tax law during the past year 
and a half, despite the fact that we have not had 
time really to concentrate on enforcement,” Massa- 
chusetts Tax Commissioner William A. Schan 
stated recently. “This is encouraging, but it also 
indicates clearly that there is a vast amount of room 
for improvement in the administration of Massa- 
chusetts income tax laws. We propose to keep plug- 
ging away until we are satisfied that every last per- 
son is paying the amount of tax for which the law 
makes him responsible.” 

The renaissance of the Massachusetts Department 
of Corporations and Taxation dates from October 
1, 1953, When Commissioner Schan and Associate 
Commissioners Edward C. Wilson and Stephen S. 
Higgins were appointed to office by Governor 
Christian A. Herter. Earlier in 1953, the Massachu- 
setts General Court had passed an act which par- 
tially reorganized the department and established 
a commission of three members to carry out the as- 
signed administrative and quasi-judicial functions. 
Prior to his appointment, Commissioner Schan was 
a managing accountant of the Boston office of Price 
Waterhouse & Co., to which he had moved in 1948 
after eight years’ auditing and tax experience as a 
Certified Public Accountant in its Pittsburgh office. 
Associate Commissioner Higgins, also a C.P.A., 
headed his own accounting firm, which he had es- 
tablished after fifteen years’ employment in the In- 
come Tax Bureau of the department. Associate 
Commissioner Wilson had been First Deputy Com- 
missioner of the department, which he entered in 
1942 as a Supervisor of Local Assessors. 

A first major step of the new Commissioners was 
to review the Income Tax Bureau, which long had 


been a focal point for criticism. This article is to 
deal with Income Tax Bureau comparisons before 
and following reorganization. 


A ssons OTHER items of interest, the Commission- 
ers found numerous letters, in which the following 
comments are typical: 

“My husband has been dead for more than three 
years. Please send no more tax forms addressed to 
him.” 

“Why mail only one copy of the income tax 
form? I want to fill out and retain a copy for my 
files. Please mail another tax form to me now and 
send two copies next year.” The official procedure 
had been to send only one return to each taxpayer; 
requests for two copies had not been honored, and 
taxpayer frustration continued. 

A third type of complaint was from residents 
new to Massachusetts who could not understand 
why they had to wait three years to be placed on 
the mailing list of the Income Tax Bureau. It was 
discovered that there were address stencils for 1.1 
million income taxpayers, but the files contained 
almost 1.3 million tax returns. The fact that 200,- 
ooo people who filed returns had not been placed 
on the mailing list became a matter of immediate 
concern to the Commissioners. There could be no 
good reason why the bureau should place obstacles 
in the paths of individuals who were willing to 
meet their income tax liabilities. 

Public relations also posed a problem. The quan- 
tity of press notices in previous years had been am- 
ple, but many of them had not been of the type 
that indicated equitable and consistent treatment 
of all taxpayers. 
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The Commissioners learned that not a great deal 
could be done quickly toward making extensive 
changes. A limited budget had been passed by the 
legislature, and three months of the 1954 fiscal year 
had gone by. Since the legislature had prorogued 
until January, 1954, there was no hope for a defi- 
ciency appropriation for three and one-half months 
at the earliest. Contracts already had been awarded 
for printing the out-dated, four-page income tax 
forms. These, as Commissioner Higgins pointed 
out, “might be suitable for papering a wall, but not 
for any other useful purpose.” Envelopes for mail- 
ing the forms also had been ordered. It was possi- 
ble, however, to make changes that did not require 
legislative appropriation or other approval, and to 
develop a program which could be put into effect 
promptly after authorization was received. On 
March 15, the legislature adopted a $125,000 defi- 
ciency appropriation, and it later added $35,000 to 
the “normal” budget for fiscal 1955. These amounts 
were restricted for new equipment and related 
items for the Income Tax Bureau. 

Beginning with March 1, 1954 major changes in 
the bureau have been in four areas: (1) recording 
of tax receipts; (2) identification of permanent 
records; (3) assessment of income taxes; and (4) 
mailing of tax returns. 


Recording Receipts 


‘Die RECORDING and accounting for income tax 
receipts is referred to as “cashiering” in Massachu- 
setts. Cashiering traditionally had been a slow 
process. At the peak period of the year, mail sacks 
full of tax returns would be piled in corridors and 
on almost every bit of floor space that could be ap- 
propriated. The problem probably is not limited to 
Massachusetts, but here it was extended so that 
usually more than three months would elapse be- 
fore the last of the envelopes would be opened and 
the checks deposited. 

Another aspect of the cashiering process prior to 
1954 was that once the check was taken from the 
tax return for deposit, there could be no further 
opportunity to compare the two until six to twelve 
months had passed and the return had finally 
reached its place in the alphabetical file. If the 
check was sent back from the bank to the bureau 
because of “insufficient funds” or some other rea- 
son, the return could not be found for delinquency 
billing, since it was hidden among the 1.3 million 
unfiled returns. A relatively infrequent problem, 
but one which was perplexing beyond answer, oc- 
curred when, for example, Richard Roe in pay- 
ment of his tax enclosed a check signed by John 
Smith. If John Smith’s check bounced, the bureau 
had no effective way of discovering that Richard 
Roe still owed his tax. 
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Before the major portion of the 1953 tax pay- 
ments reached the bureau, an interim procedure 
was instituted which improved the cashiering proc- 
ess. This was accomplished by having each cashier 
stamp the tax return and the covering check with 
the same number. The blocks of fifty returns were 
maintained in consecutive order, so that the clerks 
could locate any return by its stamped number 
before it reached the alphabetical file. For cash pay- 
ments of the tax, the return number was stamped 
on the receipt. 

Later in the year, purchase of twenty-five validat- 
ing machines made it possible to set up a stream- 
lined cashiering system for handling payments of 
the 1954 tax. This procedure, which employs Bur- 
roughs equipment, also is tied in with the work of 
the I.B.M. section described below. 

Under the streamlined system, after the enve- 
lopes are opened by machine, the tax returns and 
the payment checks are bundled into blocks and 
delivered to the cashiers. The cashier inserts the 
return and the check into the validating machine, 
which stamps both with an automatically con- 
trolled number and the amount of the payment, 
and then the returns are placed in pre-numbered 
folders. After payments for the fifty returns of the 
block have been entered, the payment total for the 
block is printed. Three tapes carrying a record of 
each payment and the block total are taken from 
the validator. One tape becomes the deposit slip 
for the checks, which have been separated from the 
returns. A second is sent to the collections bureau 
as a control item. The third tape is placed in the 
block folder, and a continuous tape is locked in the 
validating machine. 

This procedure makes possible the location of 
any return in a matter of minutes by referring to its 
block number. Since at this point only the actual 
amount of the check enclosed with the return is 
recorded, a reference is provided against differences 
in the amount of payment and the amount of the 
tax liability shown by the return. 

In addition to providing improved control, the 
validating machines have reduced by one-half the 
time required to record the tax payments. It now is 
possible to record and deposit all tax payments 
within one month after the final filing date. Delin- 
quent payments usually are recorded and deposited 
the day of their receipt by the bureau. 


Identification of Tax Returns 


F ane 1917 until 1954, income tax returns were 
filed alphabetically. A stencil of the taxpayer's 
name, address, and number code was cut in order 
to print this information on the tax form that was 
sent to him each year. Frequently the taxpayer 
slowed the process by returning a different form 
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from the one mailed to him—sending one without 
the stencilled information. Such returns had to be 
processed the same as those from new taxpayers. 
After the payments were separated from the re- 
turns, those with the stencilled information were 
sorted by hand and eventually reached their proper 
places in the files. The hand-sorting required the 
services of about seventy employees for most of the 
year. It was customary to keep returns for the three 
most recent years in the file for each taxpayer. 

This stencilling and filing process was slow in- 
deed. In the pre-war years it was generally possible 
to cut all the stencils and to file all the returns in 
the twelve-month period after they were received. 
But in recent years it had become increasingly diffi- 
cult to keep even the filing ahead of the annual 
flood of additional returns. 

The tax form itself was part of the problem. The 
form was nine inches wide, almost fifteen inches 
long, and consisted of four pages. Every Massachu- 
setts resident who had a salary income of $2,000 or 
more, or any income from intangibles, was re- 
quired to submit a return; therefore the file draw- 
ers were clogged with 400,000 returns from non- 
taxpayers. 

Unfortunately, for the 1953 tax, there was no 
alternative but to continue with the old style long 
form and the stencil addresses. The Commissioners, 
however, hurriedly developed a one-page short 
form and authorized taxpayers whose total income 
was from salaries and wages the option of using it 
for reporting 1953 tax payments. The short form 
was revised completely for use in 1954 returns, and 
a further change to use of I.B.M. cards is contem- 
plated for next year. 

For the 1954 tax the long form, required for tax- 
payers having income other than salaries and wages, 
was redesigned in standard letter size and mailed 
in duplicate, with a booklet of instructions. For the 
first time, instructions given the taxpayer were 
clear, detailed, relatively easy to understand. Re- 
ceipt of the booklet and the enclosed tax forms 
provided most convincing evidence to the 600,000 
taxpayers of this category that the new Commis- 
sioners had made progress in revitalizing and im- 
proving the administration of the income tax law. 

Almost immediately after the legislature appro- 
priated money for the purchase and rental of spe- 
cial equipment for the bureau, delivery of machines 
began. Burroughs Sensimatics were among the first 
to arrive. By November, 1954, most of the new ma- 
chines were in operation. An entirely new 1.B.M. 
section was set up, for use chiefly in the identifica- 
tion of returns. The first major task for the new 
equipment was to punch a card for each 1953 re- 
turn in the files, including the name and address 
of the taxpayer and the type of tax form he em- 


ployed. These cards were then used by the I.B.M. 


accounting machine for printing current address 
labels for 1.5 million individual tax forms to be 
mailed. The result was that each taxpayer who filed 
a return during 1954 received two copies of the 
same type of form for this year—an entirely new 
experience for Massachusetts taxpayers. 

The system of identification for returns now in 
operation requires a card to be punched for each 
tax return filed. Information transferred to the 
card includes the block number assigned when the 
return was filed, name and address of the taxpayer, 
the amount of tax paid, and whatever information 
is applicable from the twenty-seven informational 
codes. This material is verified, so that errors are 
held to a minimum. The electronic machines read- 
ily alphabetize the cards, which are filed in new 
cabinets and become the primary location of tax- 
payer records. The blocks of long and short forms 
are filed on open shelves. 

Under the old system, the sorting, alphabetizing 
and filing of returns required the services of sixty 
to eighty clerks throughout the year. With the ad- 
dition of modern equipment the work is done 
faster, with greater accuracy and with the services 
of only ten clerks. The time of the other sixty or so 
clerks is now devoted to the more productive work 
of checking and assessing tax returns. 


Assessment of Returns 


Lees THE old system only a small portion of the 
tax returns were checked for mathematical accu- 
racy and for errors in completing them. In 1952, 
for example, only 10 per cent of the returns were 
examined for mistakes of this type, in preparation 
for assessments to those who owed additional taxes. 
Among other items, the examination of one of ten 
returns brought to light the practice of several 
taxpayers who figured their tax liability accurately 
right down to the last penny but made errors in 
their favor of an even thousand dollars. The num- 
ber of like mistakes contained in the unchecked 
returns, to the disadvantage of the state, will never 
be known. But, even if the Income Tax Bureau 
had been able to assess 100 per cent instead of 10 
per cent of the returns for prior years, it would not 
have been physically possible to carry out all the 
clerical work that would have been involved in 
billing and collecting the tax. A larger appropria- 
tion and more equipment or many more employees 
would have been necessary. 

With the installation of the new equipment it is 
now possible to use the approximately sixty clerks, 
who formerly spent their time in sorting and filing 
returns, for full-time work in assessment of returns. 
As a result every return filed is checked carefully 
for errors in completing the form and computing 
the tax. Every one of the 1,431,350 returns filed in 
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1954 had been checked prior to March, 1955. The 
value of this work is proved by the fact that addi- 
tional tax bills totaling $1,983,740 were sent to 
132,988 taxpayers. Tax delinquency notices went to 
16,125 taxpayers, who were billed $434,919. The 
process of assessing every return caused a continu- 
_ing flow of work (30,850 returns in the past ten 
months) to the auditing sections and district offices 
for investigation and collection. 

For the first time in the history of the Income 
Tax Bureau, when refunds are found to be due, 
checks for the amount of overpayment are auto- 
matically prepared and mailed to the taxpayers. 
During 1954, a total of $350,060 was mailed to the 
41,849 individuals who had been unnecessarily 
generous in their contributions to the state. 


Mailing of Tax Forms 


Teas IMPROVEMENT most frequently noticed in the 
operation of the bureau is probably in the mailing 
of tax returns. The old manual system was to insert 
tax forms, one to an envelope, and mail them to 
addresses printed by stencil that were at least three 
years away from being accurate. Hand labor also 
was used to tie the envelopes in bundles for mail- 
ing. Through installation of an inserting and seal- 
ing machine, a labeling machine, and a package- 


tying machine, mailing of tax forms has become — 


the assignment of five employees as compared to 
the seventy to one hundred required at peak peri- 
ods in earlier years. The mailing and handling 
equipment, installed at a cost of $15,000, has saved 
the bureau $75,000 in employee time during the 
first year of its operation. 


A TOTAL OF Only $160,000 has been spent in pur- 
chasing the equipment and making the other im- 
provements in the Income Tax Bureau. Large 
savings in dollars and time already have been 
achieved, and the improvements will continue to 
pay off with each successive year. The importance 
of the work of the Department of Corporations 
and Taxation is highlighted by the fact that it 
collected tax revenue totaling $295 million in the 
fiscal year that ended June go, 1954. The Income 
Tax Bureau accounted for $74 million, or 25 per 
cent, of the departmental total. 

The total 1954 collections would have been $82.7 
million instead of $74 million save for the fact that 
Massachusetts: granted the largest income tax re- 
duction of any state on 1953 income. On the basis 
of an $82.7 million total—which is proper for pur- 
poses of comparison with fiscal 1953 tax collections 
—an increase of $5.6 million for fiscal 1954 is shown 
—from $77.1 million to $82.7 million. During this 


same period there was a slight decline in federal 
individual income tax collections for the Massa- 
chusetts district. Hence the new procedures of the 
Income Tax Bureau for enforcing the state income 
tax laws brought about an effective increase of $5.6 
million in collections during the first nine months 
following appointment of the new Commissioners.* 


‘ie RECORD Of increased collections accomplished 
thus far cannot be attributed directly to changes in 
operating procedures. Early in 1954, Commissioner 
Schan announced that by cooperative agreement 
federal returns would be checked to ascertain that 
federal taxpayers with Massachusetts tax liabilities 
were fulfilling their tax obligations to the state. 
The announcement was given wide publicity by 
the press. The result was the filing of income tax 
returns by 126,000 additional taxpayers, with pay- 
ments totaling more than $5 million during the 
fiscal year that ended June 30, 1954. This increase 
in tax payments must be attributed almost entirely 
to voluntary disclosure by the taxpayers themselves, 
because during the 1954 fiscal year the department 
took little or no action to collect state taxes after 
checking information on federal returns. Since 
June go, 1954, some 44,000 additional delinquents 
have been uncovered. So the bureau now has 170,- 
000 more taxpayers on its rolls than ever before. 
This is a particularly sizeable advance when one 
considers that the average annual increase for prior 
years numbered in the neighborhood of 20,000 
taxpayers. 

Essential data from federal tax returns have been 
obtained, and through use of information now 
available on I.B.M. cards comparisons will be made 
and discrepancies investigated by the State Income 
Tax Bureau. It will be interesting to learn the 
additional amount of taxes this practice will turn 
up, particularly in comparison with the total that 
was paid following the newspaper publicity regard- 
ing enforcement. 

It is safe to predict that an even higher percent- 
age of tax revenues will be collected after the ef- 
fects of improved tax administration become fully 
operative. Meantime, the results to date are grati- 
fying. They have been brought about by the knowl- 
edge, ingenuity, leadership and hard work of the 
three Commissioners—with an appropriation in- 
crease of less than 2 per cent. 


* Since this article was written, the bulk of the income tax 
collections for the year ending June 30, 1955, have been 
tabulated. It appears that the improved methods for enforc- 
ing the income tax laws will result in collections of a little 
more than Sgo million on account of 1954 income, about 
$13 million more than ever had been collected before the 
present Tax Commission took office. 
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Action by the Legislatures 
(Continued from page 155) 


Colorado River Boundary Commission and expanded its 
duties; a constitutional amendment was proposed by the 
legislature to give it power to change the state’s bound- 
ary without a vote of the people. 

Georgia’s legislature enacted a reciprocal law to admit 
to the Georgia bar, without examination, persons li- 
censed to practice law in states with similar enactments. 

Idaho's legislature ratified the Bear River Compact. 

The Nevada legislature approved a Fresh Pursuit of 
Criminals Act which permits officers from other states to 
arrest suspects they have pursued into Nevada, and 
grants similar rights to Nevada law officers in other states 
with the same kind of legislation. 

New Mexico’s legislature authorized the boarding of 
women prisoners in women’s institutions of other states. 

In New York the legislature authorized the coopera- 
tive or joint return of parole and probation violators by 
officers of another state. It continued the life of the New 


York-New Jersey metropolitan rapid transit study com- 
mission, with an augmented appropriation, contingent 
on similar action by New Jersey. 

The North Dakota legislature provided for reciprocity 
with other states in licensing electricians. 

Rhode Island’s legislature continued the life of a spe- 
cial commission studying the Uniform Commercial Code. 

Utah's legislature ratified the Bear River Compact. 
Another enactment provided for deputization of out-of- 
state agents for the return of probation and parole vio- 
lators. The legislature amended the Uniform Narcotic 
Drug Act to provide for more severe penalties. 

In Washington the legislature authorized prison war- 
dens to transfer prisoners to available institutions out- 
side the state, for the purpose either of segregating 
troublemakers or of protecting weak inmates from other 
convicts. 

The West Virginia legislature authorized officials of 
the state and its political subdivisions to enforce tax 
claims against residents of other states, on a reciprocal 
basis. In another reciprocal law it permitted attorneys 
licensed in other states to practice in West Virginia. 


Other Legislation 


Much important legislation was enacted other than in 
the categories dealt with above. For example: 

Affecting veterans of the armed services, Indiana’s 
legislature authorized a bonus of $15 for each month of 
service, to a maximum of $550, to Korean War veterans, 
and of $600 to eligible survivors; payments are to be 
from a World War II bonus surplus. The Iowa session 
voted to submit to the electorate in November, 1956, a 
proposition to issue $26 million in bonds for a Korean 
war bonus of $10 a month for domestic service and 
$12.50 for foreign. New York clarified previously en- 
acted legislation on benefits and rights of servicemen 
and changed the name of Armistice Day to “Veterans’ 
Day.” North Dakota’s legislature submitted for popular 
vote in June, 1956, a proposition for a $9 million bond 
issue to finance a Korean veterans bonus; if the issue is 
approved, the 1957 legislature is to act on the bonus 
payments. Rhode Island’s session submitted a $10 mil- 
lion bond issue to referendum to pay bonuses of $200 
to Korean war veterans. And the West Virginia legis- 
lature submitted to the voters a constitutional amend- 
ment for a Korean veterans bonus. 

In the field of civil defense, the New York legislature 
authorized assistance by civil defense workers in natural 
disasters and emergencies. Utah relieved property own- 
ers from liability during actual, impending, mock or 
practice attack. (See Organization, Procedures and Fa- 
cilities of State Government, entries for Idaho, South 
Dakota and West Virginia.) 

In the general area of crime control, the Nevada legis- 
lature outlawed the sale and display to minors of lurid 
comic books depicting brutal crimes, or containing lewd 
drawings or other objectionable matter. Another Nevada 
act makes it unlawful to sell firearms capable of con- 
cealment to anyone under 18. The New Mexico legis- 
lature provided that narcotics convictions in other states 
can be counted against dope peddlers arrested in New 
Mexico, thus making stiffer penalties possible for them 
as repeaters. Oregon adopted a broad sex-crime act per- 
mitting indeterminate life sentences for persons con- 
victed of major crimes against children. (For other enact- 
ments on narcotics or barbiturates see Health and Wel- 
fare, entries for Colorado, Indiana, North Carolina. 
Rhode Island and South Carolina.) 


Enactments affecting corrections include the follow- 
ing: Georgia authorized the courts to modify probation 
sentences and the Parole Board to revoke paroles of in- 
dividuals convicted of new offenses. The Kansas legis- 
lature authorized a study of the state’s penal institu- 
tions by the Legislative Council and a citizens’ commis- 
sion. Maryland provided for capital punishment by 
lethal gas, and New Mexico nalts a for a gas chamber 
to replace the electric chair at the state penitentiary. 
Other New Mexico acts make it a felony to escape from 
prison—which will permit punishment by lengthy new 
terms—and create a Parole Board, independent of the 
Prison Commission. In Oregon the legislature provided 


stiff penalties for prisoners who take hostages during a 


rebellion. Washington’s legislature created an Industries 
Commission to provide work for prisoners, and provided 
for review of minimum sentences by the Parole Board 
after one year has been served; previously as many as 
seven years might pass before the review. The West 
Virginia session removed from the Governor and vested 
in a three-man parole and probation board the final 
approval of paroles. 

Affecting civil rights, Arizona’s legislature made it 
unlawful for a public employer or contractor with a 
public agency to discriminate against a present or pros- 
pective employee because of his national origin. Idaho’s 
legislature removed restrictions against aliens owning 
real property in the state and permitted Indians to buy 
liquor. The New Mexico legislature outlawed racial dis- 
crimination in state-supported schools and put the state 
on record against racial discrimination in all public 
places. New York outlawed discrimination because of 
race or creed in publicly assisted housing accommoda- 
tions. Another New York act protects owners of radio 
and television stations against libel suits for defamatory 
statements by political candidates when the owners may 
not censor the utterances. The Oregon legislature pro- 
hibited wiretapping except by law-enforcement agencies 
who obtain “listening warrants.” Another Oregon act 
provides for automatic review of death sentences by the 
State Supreme Court, thus protecting individuals who do 
not have funds to carry appeals to it. Utah’s legislature 
authorized sale of liquor to Indians. 

In legislation to facilitate business and industrial 
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development, the New York session established a Busi- 
ness Development Corporation, similar to the deveiop- 
ment credit corporations in the New England states. 
The North Carolina legislature authorized establish- 
ment of small business development corporations to 
stimulate new local industrial enterprises. The Rhode 
Island session created a commission on nuclear energy 
to represent the state’s interests in developing an atomic 
energy program advantageous to the state. South Da- 
kota’s legislature increased the biennial appropriation to 
the Natural Resources Commission from $75,000 to 
$150,000 for increased promotion of industrial develop- 
ment. 

Labor legislation included extensive increases of 
workmen’s compensation and unemployment compensa- 
tion. States whose legislatures increased benefits under 
one or both programs—and in some cases widened cov- 
erage—include Arizona, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Minnesota, New York, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah and 
Washington. 

On wages, Colorado provided for equal pay for wom- 
en doing the same jobs as men; Idaho approved a mini- 
mum wage of 75 cents an hour; Nevada enacted an 
871-cents-an-hour minimum wage for female employees 
18 and older; Oregon guaranteed women equal pay with 
men for doing the same work; and Wyoming set a state 
minimum wage of 75 cents an hour. 

The Kansas legislature adopted broad labor-manage- 
ment legislation. Nevada created a Department of In- 
dustrial Safety, with a full-time accident prevention di- 
rector and staff. In the interest of mine safety, the West 
Virginia session gave the State Mines Department gen- 
eral regulation over natural gas storage reservoirs within 
2,000 feet of coal mines. 

Enactments affecting business or professional regula- 
tion included a Georgia measure for regulation of the 
small loan business; a consumer finance law in Kansas 
governing small loan rates and installment sales provi- 
sions, designed to protect against exhorbitant interest 
charges; a new gambling control law in Nevada vesting 
broad police powers in the Tax Commission and a 
three-man gambling control board; new, stringent pro- 
visions in New York’s securities regulation law to elimi- 
nate fraudulent operations in stocks; a requirement in 
North Carolina that commercial health and accident 
insurance companies must give notice (varying from 30 
days to two years) before they can cancel policies; crea- 
tion of a commission in Rhode Island to study mislead- 
ing and false advertising of merchandise; establishment 
of a board in South Carolina to regulate the profession 
of funeral services; and a law in Wyoming to regulate 
the insurance business in line with an Act of Congress 
of 1945. 

Additional legislation included the following: 

Georgia’s legislature established a Farm Market Au- 
thority with power to finance construction through sale 
of revenue bonds up to a total of $8 million. It enacted 
an urban redevelopment law permitting cities and towns 
to use housing agencies in order to rehabilitate, clear 
and redevelop blighted areas. 

Iowa repealed its Sunday “blue laws,” on the books 
for a century. 

Maryland’s legislature passed a municipal home rule 
proposal, in line with a constitutional amendment 
adopted in the last election. 

Rhode Island created a commission to study the pos- 
sibility of setting most major holidays so that they will 
fall on Mondays. 

Washington outlawed the Communist Party; and 
Wyoming required the registration of every person who 


is a Communist, or is knowingly a member of a Com- 
munist front organization, and who remains in the state 
five consecutive days. 

Wyoming made it a felony to engage in a weather 
modification experiment without a state permit. 

Finally, in a series of kindred enactments, New York’s 
legislature made the rose the official flower of that 
state; Utah’s designated the sea gull as the state bird; 
and Wyoming's selected the march song “Wyoming,” 
by Charles E. Winter and George E. Knapp, as the 
state’s official song. 


Training Highway Engineers 
(Continued from page 161) 

has accomplished its purpose in providing reason- 
ably skilled personnel who have performed well as 
engineering aides of one kind or another. In view 
of this, it now appears that we may be placing too 
much reliance upon technical schools and colleges 
to provide the technical help needed. 

The results obtained thus far are the reasons 
why the commission is sold on training. It proba- 
bly is the only way to acquire skilled personnel un- 
der present conditions. Our success with the origi- 
nal ventures has led us to institute another pro- 
gram of training to produce draftsmen, who are in 
short supply. Additional training efforts, pointed 
toward improving administration within the de- ° 
partment, offer unexplored possibilities for better- 
ing the highway service. 

New developments in highways require that 
training be continuous. Ultimately, the goal should 
be progressive training from the induction of the 
employee through the various stages of advance- 
ment and reassignment, to bring about improve- 
ment in skills and abilities required by new poli- 
cies and programs. Training takes effort and costs 
money, but the benefits derived from it, in the per- 
formance of the organization and its personnel, far 
exceed the cost. 


Among the States 


(Continued from page 145) 


which responsibilities in this area could be more pre- 

cisely defined.” He indicated that the conference should: 

(1) “help to obtain a ‘grass roots’ view as to the needs 
of older persons and the priorities of these needs; 

(2) “help to develop programs for older persons in the 
fields of employment, housing, health and rehabili- 
tation, education and recreation, community care 
for the aged, etc.; 

(3) “assist in determining the areas of responsibility 
which should rightfully belong to private agencies 
and public agencies in aiding older persons; 

(4) “help determine the respective roles of our State and 
local goverments in aiding older persons either 
through administrative efforts or legislation.” 

Cooperating in the sponsorship of the conference will 

be the Joint Legislative Committee on Problems of the 

Aging, under the chairmanship of Senator Thomas C. 

Desmond. 
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About the Legislatures 


National Committees.—Ralph N. Kleps of California, 
President of the National Association of Legislative Serv- 
ice Agencies, has announced appointment of two com- 
mittees authorized by resolution at the 1954 meeting. 

Members of a Committee on Indexing, Classification 
and Numbering of Codes and Statutes are Eugene F. 
Sharkoff, Michigan, Chairman; Sam Haley, Oregon; 
Charles Tom Henderson, Florida; Duncan L. Kennedy, 
Minnesota; and Samuel H. Slosberg, Maine. 

A Committee on Interstate Exchange of Reports will 
set up a pilot exchange program for legislative reports. 
Members appointed to it are Earl Sachse, Wisconsin, 
Chairman; Mary Dennis, Arizona; Evelyn Huston, Cali- 
fornia; Arthur Y. Lloyd, Kentucky; C. Emerson Murry, 
North Dakota; and William R. Nelson, Missouri. 


Constitutional Conventions—Rhode Island citizens early 
in June gave approval to the calling of a constitutional 
convention proposed by the 1955 legislature. Governor 
Dennis J. Roberts announced that the 200-delegate con- 
vention would meet on June 20. Proposals adopted by 
the convention must be submitted for approval at a 
special election in July. The convention agenda are lim- 
ited to consideration of legislative pay increase, estab- 
lishment of life tenure for Supreme and Superior Court 
judges, and redevelopment of blighted areas. 

The subject of constitutional conventions received 
considerable attention at other 1955 legislative sessions. 
Alaska has called a convention for next November to 
draft a state constitution for the territory. Governor 
Lane Dwinell of New Hampshire recommended imple- 
mentation by the legislature of popular approval ex- 
pressed last November for calling a convention. An 
Oregon interim commission reported that Oregon's was 
the “twelfth oldest, fifteenth longest, and eighth most 
amended of the state constitutions.” It recommended 
the calling of a constitutional convention, but the legis- 
lature defeated the measure. Other states considering 
the calling of conventions were California, Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, South Dakota, South Carolina 
and Washington. 


Constitutionality of Legislative Council.—The constitu- 
tionality of Arizona's Legislative Council, established in 
1953, has been upheld by Attorney General Robert Mor- 
rison in an opinion dated May 10, 1955 (Opinion No. 
55-105). It cites court decisions of California (Parker v. 
Riley, 113 P.2d 873) and Washington (State v. Yelle, 185, 
P.2d 723; State v. Fluent, 191 P.2d 241) in concluding 
that service on the Legislative Council does not violate 
the Arizona ban on dual office holding by legislators. 
Payment of expenses to council members and compen- 
sation for council employees also are upheld. The 
opinion takes cognizance of the 1954 Montana decision 
(State ex rel Mitchell v. Holmes, 274 P.2d 611) declar- 
ing the Council in that state unconstitutional, but con- 
cludes that: “The Montana Constitution is sufficiently 
different from that of Arizona to destroy completely this 


Montana decision as authority for affecting in any way 
the constitutionality of the Arizona Act.” 

Lieutenant Governor's Expenses.—The 1955 Kansas leg- 
islature gave the Lieutenant Governor an allowance of 
$7 per day for expenses during the legislative session 
and authorized him to hire office and stenographic 
assistants and fix their compensation. 

Kansas Roll Call Equipment.—The Kansas legislature, 
acting on the recommendation of a House interim com- 
mittee, has authorized installation of electric roll call 
equipment in the House chamber. The chamber will be 
remodeled to facilitate use of the equipment. The com- 
mittee called attention to the fact that in the 1953 
session, 198 roll calls on 684 matters consumed an esti- 
mated nine or ten working legislative days of the sixty- 
day session. It pointed out that the equipment’s useful- 
ness may be most apparent during the last weeks of the 
session. Seventy-five per cent of the 1953 roll calls 
occurred during the last third of the session and more 
than half during the last ten days. 

The Kansas installation brings to twenty-four the 
number of states with electrical voting facilities in at 
least one house of the legislature. 

Kentucky Statutes Publication.—_The Kentucky Legisla- 
tive Research Commission has issued its first publication 
in the field of statutory revision, a volume of notes and 
annotations to the Revised Statutes, The legislature 
transferred this and several other services to the agency 
in 1954. The commission, along with an advisory com- 
mittee of legal experts assisting in the revision work, is 
considering adoption of the more flexible “loose-chapter” 
form of publication for future cumulative editions of 
the statutes. Since less than 50 per cent of the chapters 
are changed during a session, printing only those chap- 
ters would result in a considerable reduction in costs. 

Maine Legislative Developments.—The Maine legisla- 
ture reapportioned its House of Representatives at the 
1955 session. The total number of representatives, 151, 
remains the same. The House was reapportionea last in 
1941, a re-enactment of a 1931 reapportionment. 

Salaries of the legislators were increased from $1,000 
per biennial session to $1,250 for each session. Maine 
legislators receive $10 for each day of special sessions. 
Compensation of the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House was increased from $1,150 to 
$1,500. 

The Legislative Research Committee was increased 
from three senators and seven representatives to seven 
members from each house and two ex officio members, 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House. The act governing the committee also was re- 
vised, to give the Director of Legislative Research au- 
thority to publish cumulative pocket supplements to 
the Revised Statutes after each legislative session. 
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Maryland Legislative Scholarships.—The Maryland Leg- 
islative Council has been asked to study the awarding of 
scholarships through members of the legislature. For 
many years, the legislature has followed the custom of 
appropriating funds to various state educational institu- 
tions for scholarships for qualified students. The coun- 
cil will report in 1956 regarding setting up objective 
criteria for the awards and possible standardization and 
uniformity in granting them. 


Massachusetts Revision.—The Massachusetts Joint Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has reported on the results of 
an interim study of the status of the revision project 
which was commenced by a Recodification Commission 
appointed in 1948 and terminated in 1954, before com- 
pletion of its work. The commitee has submitted to the 
legislature eight bills containing more than 500 correc- 
tive amendments, arranged by broad subject category. 
Completion of the recodification and rearrangement 
of the statutes will follow adoption of the corrective 
measures. 
* 

Minnesota Legislative Developments.—The 1955 Minne- 
sota legislature increased legislative salaries and acted 
to facilitate interim committee activities. Salaries of 
legislators were increased from $1,500 to $2,400 a year, 
paid monthly except during sessions. The legislature 
established an expense allowance plan to replace an ex- 
pense bonus of $800 or $goo heretofore voted at each 
session. Legislators will receive per diem expenses not 
exceeding expenses allowable to state employees on state 
business away from home. Daily compensation for legis- 
lators for special sessions was increased from $10 to $25. 

The legislature authorized interim committees and 
commissions to avail themselves of the stenographic and 
research facilities of the Legislative Research Committee. 
The interim committees will reimburse the Research 
Committee from their appropriations. 


Missouri Constitutional Proposal.—In line with recom- 
mendations by a commission composed of twelve public 
members appointed during the session to study the leg- 
islative brancli of the state government, the Missouri 
legislature has submitted a constitutional amendment to 
the voters for consideration in November, 1956. It pro- 
poses annual legislative sessions—those of the odd years 
to be six months long and the even-year sessions sixty 
days long and limited to appropriation and revenue 
measures. In addition, fifteen-day sessions in September 
would be provided for consideration of gubernatorial 
vetoes. The amendment would eliminate constitutional 
fixing of legislators’ salaries and would change the mile- 
age allowance from one trip a session to one round trip 
each week. 

The legislature also sent to the Governor a bill to 
create the post of Legislative Fiscal Officer on the stafl 
of the Committee on Legislative Research. 


Oregon Salaries and Subdistricting.—Oregon voters will 
vote at the next regular general election on a constitu- 
tional amendment which would increase legislators’ sal- 
aries from $600 to $1,200 a year. 

The 1955 legislature provided for five subdistricts for 
election of state representatives in Multnomah County, 


in which Portland is located. It referred to the voters 
of Marion County, in which the state capital, Salem, is 
located, a measure to subdivide that county into two 
districts for the election of representatives. 


South Dakota Journals.—The South Dakota Legislative 
Research Council reports that revised journal proce- 
dures, instituted in accordance with its recommenda- 
tions, have resulted in keeping the length of 1955 jour- 
nals to only five pages over the total of the last session, 
despite the fact that more than fifty more bills were 
introduced and more major legislation considered. Sav- 
ings at the 1953 session, when the changes first were put 
into effect, amounted to more than $5,000. 


Vermont Procedures.—The Vermont legislature has 
adopted several changes proposed by a joint committee 
which studied legislative operation during the interim. 
They include reduction of legislative committees from 
twenty-seven for the House and twenty-six for the Senate 
to eighteen in each house. As a result of another inno- 
vation—the hiring of legislative draftsmen a month be- 
fore the session—more than one hundred bills were ready 
for printing when the legislature convened. The House 
but not the Senate adopted the committee's recommen- 
dations to hold morning sessions only, leaving the after- 
noon free for committee work; to prohibit introduction 
of committee bills after early March, with the exception 
of Appropriations and Ways and Means Committee 
bills; and to revise the rule governing adverse reports of 
committees to eliminate confusion in voting. 

Neither house adopted the committee's recommenda- 
tion to require the legislative Clerk and Secretary auto- 
matically to report bills out of committee and put them 
on the calendar after fifteen days. The committee also 
recommended creation of a legislative research council 
and continuous revision of the laws. No legislation has 
been introduced to implement the former recommenda- 
tion; the legislature adopted a joint resolution provid- 
ing for a five-member commission to consider but not 
execute a contract providing for continuous statutory 
revision. 

Wisconsin Council Introductions.—As a result of a 1953 
amendment to the Wisconsin Legislative Council statute, 
permitting it to introduce bills only upon approval by 
a two-thirds vote of its membership, the council has 
introduced only forty-five bills and one joint resolution 
at the 1955 session. Council bills introduced at previous 
sessions had averaged over one hundred, with a peak of 
181 bills at the 1953 session, including sixty-two bills 
introduced at the request of administrative departments. 


Wyoming Compilation Commission.—_A Wyoming in- 
terim commission—composed of the Secretary of State, 
Attorney General, a Supreme Court Justice and two 
legislators—has been authorized by the 1955 legislature 
to negotiate for preparation and printing of a new and 
official, annotated compilation of Wyoming Statutes. 
The commission is directed to submit the proposed con- 
tract and estimates of cost to the legislature for approval 
at the 1957 session. The commission will operate on a 
$go00 appropriation during the present biennium. 
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